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Prelace 



Career guidance, cciunseling, and. placement has again become a matter of national concern following tbe 
ige of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. A number 



of programs have since been initiated and developed on state-wide as well as national levels. On the basis of 
cunent practices in Minnesota, there exists a number of exemplary programs utilizing the cognitive approach to 
career guidance, counseling and placement within the school structure, . ^-^ - . 

Our intent is to develop a guide fopusing bn the affective and 'experimental components *of career guidance, 
counseling, and placement. ' :^ 

. We view career development as an integral part of the whole person's develc^ment expressed in terms of one's 
self-concept ^hich is derived from interaction with a number of variables such as family, peers, community, 
school, etc. Out of this interaction with the above mentioned variables evolves a person's values, attitudes, and 
beliefs that in turn influence the person's behavior and their choice of alternative careers. 

Placement b viewed by us as a continuous ongoing process whichj&dudes placement of persons into grade 
levels, subjects, activities, experiences, eto., as well as placement on a job and entry into college. Thus, placement 
is viewed in a comprehensive context rather than the^^ limited view of pnly job placement < 

The psychological and sociological implications ^or ^dance personnel in career development,/ guidance, 
counseling, and placement involve knowledge and constant awaraaess of the relationship that exists between the 
constantly evolving self-concept and the person's development through the world of wdrk.^ / 

Hopefully, the development of this guide will prefcq)itate and/or expedite counselor awareness and commit- 
ment to career development from the perspective of thfe whole person. The consequences of such counselor aware- 
ness and cominitnient should result in more meaningful interaction between 'the educational process within the- 
school and the life process within society. ^ \ , / ; m« 

Chapter I is devoted to theoretical considerations involving a self-concept approach and „ the implications of 
this approach to career development Chapter n outlines some vehicles that counselors and others may use to 
implement the self-concept model of career development through the use of suggested activities* induded in the 
remaining chapters. Each chapter may be used as a single unit or combined depending on the need, time elenient, 
and other considerations influencing the user. 

. : - % '■/':. . . • . . ^ ' ■ 

This ' monograph has been developed by the authors with assistance from Jules Kerlan, the Minnesota State 
Department of Eiducation; Reynold Erickson, tlje Minnesota State Department of Education; and Dr. Norman 
Gysbers, Professor of Counselor; Education at the University of ^^issourl This gtiide was written with support 
from a U. IS. Office of Education Grant through D^, Norman Gysbers and 'the University of Missouri. We thank 
and gratefully asknowledge Mr. Ericks^Mr. Kerlan, and Dr, GysbeVs for their aissistance. 
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From the inception of the guidance moyement, cafeer guidance, counselijig, and placement have been a main ; 
impetus for expansion of guidance services.' Frank Parsons spoke at length a^ut the importance of career gOidance 
as early as 1909:Wbrief historical perspective concerning the evolution of /guidance and counseling in America 
illustrates that the /educational and ^eral impetus for the guidance pjovemenf has evolved mostly with .the purpose 
of vocational or career guidance ancj. counseling. Some significant historical events in the guidance movement are: 

1906 — \£li Weaver's booklet. Choosing a Career^ v^'^l^fSSKtA, 
19Q8 .y Frank Parsons opened the Vocational Guidance Biirea^^ of Boston. 

innn / Frank' Parson's book C/ic705/j^ fl, P^ocar/o/i was publ^shcd^ / , ^ 

Harvard University offered the first university course in vocational guidance. 

George-Reed Act passed by Congress providing ^deral support in the area of vocational education 
and opened the way for the establishment of occupational information and guidance dvisions wit^ 
various state departments, of education. Other government support came as a result of the following 

bills: / : ; . - " y / ■ 

1934 — George-Ellzy Act . - / 
1938 — George-Dean Act / 

1946 — George Harden Act / * j 

The Occupational Information and Guidance Service^'as organized within" the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. ■ / ' / /V . . • 

National Defense Education ^Act prov^cd federal funds for the training of guidance and' counseling 
personnel and for the strengthenin&''ofj^dance services within the schools. The National Defctise 
Education Act was passed by Congres^^as'a response to a deep felt need concerning career guidance 
from the perspective of national ydefense-lt ' ■ * r 

More recently, career guidance, counseling,^ and placement have again become a matter of a national concern- 
^* ig the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 
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TTie preceding historical analysis of the evolution of the guidance movement illustrates/ the important roles 
vhat vocational guidance and career development have played within the guidance movement. 

At the present .time, the federal government's emphasis on career education contributes to the need for a 
comprehensive career guidance, counseling, and placement program within every educational institution. Studciit / 
demands for relevancy in education adds another reason for implementing comprehensive career development/ 
programs within schools, ^ , / 

* ^ Outside the confines of our academic institutions, a numberpf sociological trends concerning the world 6^ woirk 
appear more tlearly. For example' Dr. Kenneth Hoyt mentions the increase in the ratio of youth unemploment to 
adult unemployment. Hoyt also .taentioni? the record number of 'unemployed among college graduates. / 

ettcr job, 
states that 
shorter 

Another trend that ap^ars within the world of work is the. emphasis being placed upon working conditions 
in coptrast to salary for m^y of the large unions cpntract negotiations. The monotonous line work within the auto- 
mobile industry's assembly plants is evidence that high salaries do not necessarily mean thab workers will achieve 
job satisfaction. People seem to be seeking more meaningful ways of expressing themselves through their work and 
thus working conditions/dre becoming more important. 




The emerging role of wo|nen in our socjety will have increased influence on the work force and the life styles 
of families. Former and present life styles, socioeconomic class, demographic patterns, etc/, have been basically 
detem^ined by the .husband's/father's occupation. Perhaps in the future life styles, socioeconomic status, etc., will 
be codeteiinined by /ooth the husband's/father's and wife's/mother's occupation. / . 
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The abO/Ve mentioned trends within the work world^indicat^ a need tot a comprehensive effort in the area 
of career guTdance, counseling, and placement that matches jobs to people as opposed to dJatching people to jobs. 
This effort must maintain a developmental focus emphasizing thfe total self-development ii«;}u4ing such areas as 
academic personal, emotional, psvchosociial, as well as/career development / 

. /■• •'■/ . ' .■ " ■.. / ^ , ; / ^ ■ / ■ •/ ; ; ,.- , 

Another consideration involving individuals w^.thm the work world is the psychological 'results . of the ever 
increasmg rate of technological change. A trend appears to /be developing that indicatifl a . shifting from extrinsic 
tb intrinsic work rewards: Individuals develop a sense of identity through everythirig that they involve . themselves ^ 
with. /For most Americans, work is/an activity with which they are involved for approximately 40 hours per week. 
Thus, for a large portion of the American population theiy iidentify is very closely related to their role within the 
work world. The societal values that appear most frequently within the "now generation" focus on in'iernal rewards 
siich ^s individuality, the here aiid now, insigntj awareness, feelings, etc. The mass media and the advertising world 
are boiiibardirig the American public with i>;r(6paganda /based on the above mentioh^ rewards. Relating to the shift 
(rom extrinsic ^toward intrinsic/rewards is tte'.v;ork.^;rs /ai3d student's demand that work and e^lucatibn become niore 
relevant. • ■■. n ' ■ ' ^ - 

The American 'population has a.m/ch higher/ standard of living which relates to .their needs. Due to. this 
increased standard of living, people have/ more free time to deal with higher order needs. According to Maslow, 
lower order needs such as food, shelte^i etc., must be gratified before an individual can deal with higher order- 
needs slJ^5h as self-actualization. A^laurger segn^cnt of the American population appears to be in position where ' 
they can deal with higher order need^' due to the increased stanclard of life and the increased amount of free time. 

Finally, change is occurring so rapidly that societal standards and values are changing at a more rapid. pace. 
.The quickness of societal value aM standard change requires the individual to become more adaptable. The 
individual is being forced to cori^tantly reevaluate and reestabliish identity in relation to the social system. The 
individual in a modem technological society must assimilate and accommodate societal changes into one's concept / 
of self Wan ever increasing pace./ \ / ^ \, 

■ I I- ■ I!- ^ ■ / ' ■ ^ ^ V ■ ■ ■ ■ ./■■ 

' In conclusion, the historical perspective, the current emphasis on career education, t|ie currently 'emerging 
trends wiihin the worlid of work and die psychological effects of a modem technological society indicate /the 
ir^rtant role^that career yguidande, couaseling, and placement / has holds within the education and guidance 
movements; making it necesisary ^ elaborate upon career development as it exists and to create new models for 
career guidance^ counseling, and placement that contain the breadth of scope and emphasis required .^tb meet 
societal demands. / / ^ " " / 
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Career Developiiijeht Viewed Thrpugh a Self-Concept Model 



Self-Concept, An Oyerview^^ 

■ How- does one come to be one. who is? What is the 
self? These are the two core questions that one must' 
come to ^ps with in order to determine who you are,, 
where you are going qipd why. / ' 

Who you are. depends on the integration of the self 
as you see yourself, the self as others see, you and your ' 
iHeal self which are alj^ influenced by ^e interaction 
. with^and reaction to environmental forces. 

The development of the self begins at the point when 
the child recognizes the distinction between self and not 
self, between his body and the remainder of his visible 
environment and extends througjiout one's ^ lifetime. [ 
What one is at birth is basically biologically and genet- 
ically determined; what one becomes depends, on how 
one interacts with environmental variables as family, 
peens, community, sdiool, etc. From this interaction 
evolves one's values , attitudes, beliefs and goals which 
in tumvdeterm^jicji one's behavior. How a person sees 
oneself in terms c:ie's ability to perform certain kinds 
of tasks; how one sees one's potential to develop skills / 
and how one views oneself in relation to ultimate / 
achievement level will strongly influence one's entire / 
lifestyle. A, person's self in reality becomes the sum 
total of all one can calh onisi's own and /at any given 
moment in time, the product of all one's transactions. 

As expressed by Jersild: '/.: / " ' . 

The^elf includes, among other things, a system of 
ideas, attitudes, values, and commitnients.,Tbe self 
is a person's totial subjective environment; it is the 
disfiSctive center of experience and significance. 
The self constitutes a person's inner world as dis- ^ 
tinguished from the outer world consisting of all. « 
other people and things.* 

Developmentally, a child first identifies with one's 
parents, then neighbors, extending fo peers, groups, 
conununity, school and ultimately to the nation and 
world. Later in life the process of identification may 
extend to loyalties and interests centered on abstrac- 
tions and on moral and religious values; coinciding with 
Jean Piaget's and Erik Erikson's schemate representing 
the cognitive and personal development of the individ-. 
uai. (See Appendix A.) 

The self deriveis its origin froni the interaction* be- . 
tween niaturational events and personal social events. 
This includes the physical, mentd, social and emotional 
development dfoeach person; the implication of which 
is to fully understand oneself one must understand what 
interactions have taken place in the process of becom- 
ing Who one is now. " 

^Arthur T. Jerstid, In Search of relf. New York: Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University 1952. - . ^ 



To develop to one's fullest, potential, the best that 
one is able to become, is dependent on many interacting 
factors. Critical in the early years of a child's develop- 
ment is the nature of the relationship to the adults who 
are primarily responsible for raising the child. If the 
relationship, promotes the feeling of basic trust, autdn- 
oniy, and initiative and the child is loved and taught 
how to love, how trf" deal with anxiety, failure, how to 
make friicnds/>be a friend, iiow to resolve conflicts and 
make decisions^then one can assunie the child will most 
likely enter the school years with a healthy self-concept.^ 
Feelings of self-confidence, self-worthy etc., can* then 
give greater assurance that the' crucial task of develop- 
ing competence successfully will become a reality; al- 
lowing the individual to view oneself tus a capaible and . 
adequate personrather than an inferior and feckless one. 

A person's idea of one's self-concept seems to be 
closel3{ related to how the^rson behaves and learns. 
K - we accept the premise that the self has two cdmpo- 
nente: concept and feeling, we. then need to consider 
both aspects in predicting how an individual , will 
have and learn. For example, a^student may know that 
y he or she is pcademicalfy very caipable, but unless he 
or she has seU-confidence and a belief in oneself he or 
she will not be able to perfohn ^ an academicall}^ able 
student. This in turn is going to^influence the person's 
total school performance^ effect how one views oneself 
as a -person and perhaps jcventually influence one's 
career choice and ultimate life style. How a student 
perceives l^mself or herself as a person generally and 
as a student specifically will' determine how he or she 
interacts with adults, peers, the system, (process of 
movement' within a structure), community, etc. 

Adolescence becomes another crucial period in thc^ 
development of a person. It is a time when many other 
forces in additioti to the previous jsnes make demands 
on the individual. It is a period of variable onset and 
duration marking the end of childhood and setting the 
foundation for maturity; signaled by an accelerated rate 
of growth; both physically and mentally. This results 
in more mature sexual development and further devel- 
opment of the capacity for abstract conceptualization. 
Socially, this is a period of intensified preparation for 
the assumption of an adult role, most .likely to coincide 
with full-time, pursuits in the world of work and/or 
preparaition for entering such a pursuit. Today this 
period often coincides also with the seeking or the 
making of a decision regarding a marriage partner. 

TTie previously established self-concept of the adoles- 
cent comes into question as he seeks out a sense of 
personal identity. Tiiis concept, developed by Erikson 
results as a ccnseqi^ence- of flie accelerated growth 
taking place; due to tlid fact that the adolescent is no 



longer a child and not yet an adult. Thfej^quires the . 
^rsoh to again detennina who one is ailawhat one is .v 
to become. The adolescents tend to alienate themselves ,n ' ; 
from their parents and other adults and lean more »U) 
their peer groups for a sense of belongiag; sometimes 
taking on the identity o(^the group as their own.>pfcr- 
sonal identity. . ' - * 

Accomplishing the task of finding one's identity 
results in increased-iawareness of self and a better unde^- 
*standing of where one is going based on- what one is 
now and vAat one is capable of becoming; why becomes 
a philosophical issue^that one strives to answer through- 
out one's evolving years. The answer is ultimately re- 
lated to and dependent on how ione view? man and the 
function of man in relation to society. 

Career Development, Guidance, Counseiing and 
Flacenient as Viewed through the Self-Concept 

Career development as viewed through a self-concept 
•approach reqtiires a refocusing of present efforts -by 
counselors and other guidance personnel. The self-con- 
cept approach demands that the'primary focus be on 
the individual: who one is rather than what one docs; 
experiencing rather than reasoning from abstractions; 
how one views an experience rather than on the ex- 
perience. *^ • ^ 

^ Wlio a person is as viewed from the perspective of 
the person has been determined by the person's percep- 
tion of self integrated with how one feels others per- 
ceive one and who the person would l|kc to be. The 
totality of these components comprise the persp^self^;^ 
concept which in turn controls on^s^J^d^iS^Tr ib^ 
• person's cognitive behaviorj^entcreffaround how one 
learns, and the affe&tiverljefi^ior centered around one's 
fecling^JFheSe must^ be compatible and intimately 
rei^fed for the person to function consistently and to 
strive toward what the person would like to become. 
An/'individual accomplishes tfete through selective, 
choices that will maintam and enhanc? the self.. A* 
person's job and/or career evolves around his behavior 
based on the person's^ seleeitive perceptions and is an - 
integral part of the individual's daily functioning. Wliat 
the individual is experiencmg in relation to the percep- 
tions of self /and how one feels about the experience 
> results in. either an^enhancing of the self or in feelings 
of inadequacy, worthlessness, and other negative feel- 
ings. .Figure 1 expresses graphically the interacting 
forces that, adtount for the development of the^ self.. 
This model* of self-development provides the basis for 
the discussion on the preceding pages and the pages to 
foHow. ' 
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of the model and previous discussion it seems 
.J that from early childhood throughout adult- 
individual be free to explore and be provided 
eriences (experiential rather than reasoning) 
help the individual know oneself in terms of 
values, talents, needs, motivations, .etc., in 
ultimately find the right place in the working 



Wt>rld. Ihis "ngnt place** ut may oe conimuauy cnaug- 
^iiig) will be dependent on the person's ability to answer 
such que&tions as:; 

1. How do I reason and think; msightfiiUy or anli- 
lyticallyorboth? . ' 

2. Am I a listener, a reader, a thinker, a doer? • 

3. What is iny need for^economic security (closely 
related \o or coincides with one's need for psy- 
chological security) versus the need for challenge, . 
change, etc., which may sometimes result in no 
economic .security or the loss of such? 

4. Am I more effective as . an individual when I 
v/ork alone or am I able to function more fully 

] '■ as a member of a team? . . » 

5. Which promotes my full development as a person 
more, to be involved with a few people in a small 
organization or to be relatively unknown in a 
large organization? - 

6. How do I respond to pressure, can I take it, or 
can I not respond at all under pressure? . 

7. What is the most important aspect of^work for 
me? Is it self-expression, mone^, security, ,pres- 
tige, etc.? 

8. Would I better be able to becomc^what l am cap- 
able of by being an cmpioyerr employee or' self-. 

employc^T^^^.^"^^ v - ' / ■ . - 

' ThesertiLn^ similar qUestion§ will help an individual ' 
-^'better determine who one^^is by focusing on the indi- 
___.vidual-as opposed to .exploring the varioys occupations^ 
and careers in terms of intell^tual ''processes - add 
through the consideration of aptitudes.* The cognitive^/ 
approach to career development and guidance b^omes 
an outgrowth of the self-concept approach and as, such 
takes on significance for individuals at different times 
, throughout their ^development as a pei^on. Readindls 
for -the cognitive approach 'must systematically follow 
the affective developnient of the person within the 
J context of career development. 

^ Traditionally and still very apparent today is ^the 
emphasis placed on the cognitive Ideyelopment of -file 
person within society ig the exclusion or lack of em- 
phasis on the affective development. Thus, technology 
ms far outstripped human development. -Characteristic 
' of technological development is ^«the emphasis on the 
'observable as detennined by the' perceptions of its 
developers. Career development, a$ viewed througti the 
self-concept approach can markedly reverse, this trend 
by focusing on the individual and how'^bne perceives 
what one is experiencing rather than on/^'hat Is happen- 
ing. Emphasis on tlie person's -affective^ development 
could facilitate the achievement of an equilibrium be- 
- tween technology smid humanness. " ' 

Key to making progress toward a more humanistical- 
ly ^oriented society are the counselors and guidance 
pe;^5-sonnel involved wftl^^ youth throughout tKeir school 



. years. The guidance staff can precipitate' a new ap- . 
proach to career' development based on experimental 

' learning versus abstract reasoniiigi Opportunities for 
individuals to react -to. what they are experiencing rather 
than reacting to what they are thinking would become"^ 
more probable through this approach. As Peter Druker 
so apdy puts it '^don'jt try to r^on out those things one 
can learn oijy from experience"." 

^ An individual reacting to, how one views an experi- 
. enc9 canjeam much more about s^lf as a person than 
if (^e reacted to the experiei^be itself. Re<icting to the 
experience itself can only increase one's knowledge 
^out that kind, of experience, not how ontN respionds 
to or will respond in the future to a similar experience. 
/^Thus, if career development , is to be^yiewed-through 

the self-concept 'approach there ^ill need to be a great- ' 
' er emphasis on the person experiencing and less empha- 
sis on the experie^nce itself. In contrast to emphasizing > 
die teaching of cognitive -knowledge only- there will 
need to be an equal emphasis on the teaching of a con- 
cept of self and the de velopnflentj)i^this_conDjp_t_of self. _ _ 
Counselors apd guidance personnel accepting this ap^^ 
proa'ch jvill need to seriously react to ^and thoughtfully 
consider the following implicadons of such an approach^ 

1. The need for increased awareness ^nd sensidvity 
to one's own development as a person through . 
the context of work. • . ■ ^ 

o ■* 2., Increased involvement with more of- a develop- 
mental psychological approach to counseling and 
' . education. 

3. Placement of more emphasis on an interpicrsonal 
growth approach to career education.* ^ 

. 4. The need for directed effort toward the modifica- 
tion of the current social stratification system to 
emphasize the development of the self-concept. 
- 'through work rather than extrinsic rewards. 

S, The need for the development of new skills and 
« and the refocusing of previous skills to confront 

counseling contacts on a more affective basis in ^ 

regard to«^e world . of work. . 

6'. . Incrc^ed knowledge about the total world of the 
client and how it affects one's attitudes, behavior, 
* etc. • 

7. Increased self-awareness and insight concerning 
«v the person's self-concept development, basic peeds 

and the relationship that exists be^een who I am 

and what I do. 



8: The need for more knowledge afcout the extrinsic 
and intrinsicjeward systems of work and aware- * 

' ■ ness of how thp person's,needs can be related to 
extrinsic and intrin'^ic work re\yards. ^, . 

9. Consideration to^ and possible development of 
peer counseling. • 

. /lO' Expansion, of the numbers and types of counsel- 
ing contacts to include staft and people in the 
community, to^ increase their awareness of their 
' * development as a person iand^how they rnight be- 
Vome more effective in working with the whole 
person by using the selJ-coi^ept 'ap$)roach. 

11. Extension of counseling, guidance and placement ' 
services' beyond the scliool structure and beyond 
the school years. / 

Consideration of these implications inay be expressed 
in terms* Qf the . following goals that a comprehensive^' 
career development program organized araund the self- 
concept model might adopt: • 

1. Self-un'derstaQding, 

, 2. Awareness on the part of each individual con- 
cerning one's development as a person, strengths, 
weajcnesses, talents, needs and motivation, 

3. Acceptanceof who oneis.v 

4. Understanding of how one relates to others and 
interacts with othejs to allD\y effective communi- 
eation to take place, • v \ , 

5. . Make progress towarfl and/or arrive at one's own 
. set of values, belief and goals. 

6. Become aware of one's full potential as a human 
bding and work^ toward the fulfillment of same* 

7. To establish one's iden^.ty through the world of 
. work experiences. ' ^ * 

8. ; Experiencing of tasks and! jobs to test one's per- 

ception of self. " , 

,9. To learn how to be an employee or erriployer. . 

10. To find and secure the right place in the working 
world; one that will enhance the self and perpetu- 
ate one's striving toward becoming the- best one is 

able to become. ' 

\^ ■ . ■ 

1 1 ! To come to the realization that work is an integral ' 
coiriponcnt, of one's life as expressed througH the • 
selfrconcept. > 



* ■ ■ 0 . 

'^Psycholoffy Todcy "A Conversation with Peter F. Druker on 
the Psychology of Managing Manajgcnient" by Mary Har- 
rington Hall. March, 1968/Voi. 1 No. 10. 
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chapter II I 



Vehicles for Implementing the Self -Concept Model 



Intrododioii 

This chapter will focus on the task ot implejaenting 
career development, counseling, and placement into an 
. bducational system with the intent that the self-concept 
model will become a viablS 'imd integrated part- of that 
system. ; . ^ * 

r pattern of career development existant in many 
schools today is that of. providing (usually through the 
guidance departinent) opportunities for students to 
explore career experiences by means of field trips, career 
days, guest speakers, . career materials, etc. These ex- 
^erienc6s are usually thought of as extracurricular 
offerings bfit do not generally' provide . the systematic 
approach to career development which is essential for 
helping the student bring together, all of the knowledge 
about himself and the world of work desirable for mak- 
ing a mature decision. This approach represents an 
attempLto meet the c^eer needs of students, but fails . 
to incorporate the ^person as the center of decision\ 
"making as exemplified by the self-concept model* 6f 
career, development 



Viewing career development through ft setf-a)licept 
approach necessitates that the guidance staff beaune 
involved in the total world of the; client which ilTtner 
necessitates expansion of the ntiiiibers and typeis of 
counseling,cont^ts and extension of gtiidance, counscl-N 
•ing, and placemeat services beyond the school system 
(sec Chapter I). 

Total restructuring of the curriculum may be needed 
to bring about the accomplishment of a career develop- 
ment program as viewed in' the above way. Such an 
approach has the advantage of . njobilizing the total 
instiuctiohal resources of the school and constitutes a 
totaJi systematic program of career development 

The first vehicle needed to implement such a pro^ 
gram is that of an expanded model ot counseling; in- 
corporating the skills of one to one counseling and 
applying the*: ^o a' systems approach to N':ounseling. 
Since a system represents interrelations&ps of people 
within a general structure^ an' expanded model of 
counseling bepomes an apprbpriatc^ framework, for de- 
veloping a systems' approach. An example of ^m ex- 
panded model of counseling appears on piige 8. '^^ 



" ' CGUlSsEUNG FOR BEHAVIOR CHANGE: A MODEL 



Linkage Systems 
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Group Procedures 

Working with groups is a necessary facilitative 
vehicle to accomi^sh the task of implementing a career 
development program incorporating a systems approach.- 
Groups may vary in purpose, size, composition, task, 
complexity,' etc. oGenerally, grojips can be classified 
int6' four major categories: conversation, instruction, 
decision making, and discovery groUj^s. 



A conversation group is basically composed of group 
members interacting with each other on a more or less 
casual basis similar to sociaT dialogue. This type of 
group is only occasionally used by professionjd helpers 
^d then only as a tneans of getting acquainted, and/or 
establishing rapport. 

Insirucdondl groups arc brought together most often 
to show or explain to participants something; ranging- 
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from classes on pottery to fqrmal classes in statistics. 
Instructioh groups range in size from a few participants 
to seve^ij^undred participants'.' In more formal instruc- 

•tidnpj^^^pfe most of the activity is performed by the 
leaaer"! l^presentative of this type, of group is the 
traditional classroom approach to learning. Informal 
instructional groups operate from the premise of in-* 
trinsic learning with the leader as a facilitator of learn- 
ing. An example of this approach is the open-ended 
class meeting concept developed by Glasser. Using this 
concept the leader (counselor, teacher, etc.) leads a 
group (class) in a discussion free of right or wrong 
answers about a topic viewed relevant by the partici- 
pants. This type of meeting encourages possibilities for 
many alternative opinions, solutions, contributions,' etc., 
and encourages individual thinking. This format can be 

[ used effectively with adult-student groups, student 

./ groups, and adult groups. - 

Decision groups are formed with the primary purpose 
to arrive at a consensus or decision on some matter. The 
major requirements of skillful decision making include: 
1) examination and recognition of personal values of 
the leader and each participant of the group, 2) knowl- 
edge and use of* adequate relevant information, and 
3) knowledge and use of an effective strategy for con- 
verting ttus information into an action. 

The general intent of discovery groups is to provide 
an atmosphere in wluch individuals can explore and 
discover liew an^ nioire^^ adequate understandings of 
themselves and; their rdationships. to-,the world. The 
« emphasis of such a group is on t^e process of experi- 
encing rather than specific outcomes. A workable ex- 
ample of this type of^oup^is the Human Resources 
Group in which each member of the group may use 
other members of the group as a resource to get to know 
oneself better and to facilitate change in one^s behavior. 
In this type' of group, one can- test behavior (old or 
new) in the group before exposing one's behavior in 
society. To accomplish the purpose of "discovery" in a 
human resources group each member should do or 
select one of several alternatives: 1) identify and take 
action to develop certain .specific strengths, 2) select a 
.problerii and work^on ways to handle it, 3) select a goal 
(alternative career decisions, etcO and .N^ork on ways 
of reaching it. ModeJs other than the one above can be 
used for discovery groups^6pending on the needs of 
the members. Other examples of discovery groups" 
might include: sensitivity groups, encounter groups, 
and pQsitive peer culture groups. . " 

A„ useful vehicle to open communications between 
parents and student^ is the Family Council concept 
based on Adlerian principles of psychology.' This idea 
perpetuated through the work of Rudolph Dreikurs.via 
Family Education Centers encourages parents and their- 
children to cariy on open discussious with each other 
on a regular basis. Through such discussions students 
can discover the values and expectations of their par- 
ents, share their values and expectations, resolve con- 
flicts, set goals, etc. As a part of this process students 



can explore educational and career plans with their 
parents in an open and honest manner and hopefully 
secure parental help and support for their career deci- 
sions. 

Another vehicle that^has been used successfully to 
bring about open communications through human re- 
lations training is the dyadic encounter. The dyadic?.; 
encounter, a structured interchange between two peb- 
ple, can function as a vehicle for interpersonal sharing. 
The dyadic encounter structured around" self-concept, 
, identity, aspirations, career awareness, values, attitudes, 
experiences, etc., can bcutilized witWn a-clar.sroom or 
other group setting to encourage open examination of 
' tertain topics and the establishment of open communi- 
cation between two- people. Members of the dyad get 
tp^ know each other and experience sharing with each 
^cTother.; Dyadic encounters can vary nom highly struc- 
tured experiences to more free floaubg spontaneous 
interactions. An exainplc of a highly structured dyadic 
encounter would be; * 

Two judor high school students are members of a 
dyad. The instructions for the dyadic enpounter , 
are: "Member A will talk for four minutes about 
whajt work means to him. Member- 'Bi,\wll orily 
listen for these four minutes, she cannot t^^ Mem- 
ember' B cannot ask any questions or^make any 
■ Statements. At the end of foui: minutes. Member 
B will feedback to Member A what she beard 
Member A saying about what work means to himu 
At this, time Member A may verbally Clarify state- 
ments and interpretations that Member B has not 
^ accurately fed back. Then the roles are reversed 
and Member B will talk for four minutes about 
what work means to her and Member A will only 
listen,'* At the ' completiop of four minutes the. 
feedback process is repeated. 

An example of z less structured dyadic encounter 
would be: ^ 

Two junior liigh school students are members of 
the; dyad. The instructions to the dyad are* as^ 
follows: "You have tcm minutes to get to know 
/each other better especially concerning each otherV 
y attitudes toward work. At the ei^.d of ten minutes 
I will call time and we will process^out the experi-^ 
encc." . 

" These examples illustrate two dyadic encounters involv- 
ing career development. The counselor can adjust al- 
most any type of experience to the dyadic encouijicr. 
This vehicle is particularly valuable in career develop- 
-ment work within the classroom or with large groups. 

A fe\y basic skills that facilitate the previcpusly men- 
tioned career development fvehicles ar© ooservation 
skills, nonverbal behavior skills, and general communi- 
cation skills such as the ability to^give feedback and, 
thj ability to process out group experiences, group 
techniques are going to be the vehicle for career devel- 
opment, the staff involved with the career development 
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program need to use observation skills in order to 
facilitate the group experience. 

Staff members often times become totally involved 
in the group .experience and utilize the^r involvement 
as a social modeling technique to facilitate learning. 
However, in certain group experiences the staff needs 
to be totally involved in another way, by observing the 
interactions, verbalizations, nonverbal behavior, etc.,. 
that are occuning within the group. Observing gioup 
interactions is very difiBcult work an4 can hardly be 
viewed as a passive role. The observer must constantly 
moveJa_order.^to„survey the group process. The ob- 
server must concentrate oh such, faclors as nonverbal 
behavior of group members; time factors, i.e., how 
long one niember appears to be talking in relation to 
listening; .physical distances between people; physical 
movement of group membersi who is communicating 
r-^ith whom; who is being eiciuded; who is excluding 
themselves; who is controlling the group; and group 
direction changes or topic changes. The staff members' 
observations can facilitate the overall group process. 
At the conclusion of a class or experience, tlie staff 
members should share their observations witii tiie group 
being careful tc note that the observations are not fact 
,.^but : merely the staff members' perceptions of what 
Occurred. Each of us can practice observing almost 
ahytime — just look;, listen, and feel what is occurring 
■')aroimd you. The key is that the perception is based on 
external events; what is happening around you' as op- 
posed to how you are reacting internally to what is 
happening around you. The frame of reference must be 
external. With some practice, almost everyone can learn 
adequate observation skills ta' utilize the various ve- 
hicles mentioned in this chapter. 

o 

Nonverbal behavior skills consist of Wo separate 
but related areas; the ability to nonverbally express 
oneself and the ability to perceive and interpret non- 
verbal behavior in other people and oneself .. Staff mem- 
bers involved with caireer development should be able 
to express themselves in nonverbal manner-;. Some of 
the games, structured learning experiences, and group 
exercises require that a certain amount of nonverbal 
behavior occur in order to iacilitate . the learning or 
growth process. Also, the ability to expresfi^ pnesdf in 
nonverbal means enhances the ability to accurately 
perceive and interpret the nonverbal behavior of others. 
As mentioned, previously, good observation skills re- 
quire the accurate perception and interpretation of non- 
verbal behavior that occurs within the group context. 
Since our dominant means of communication is verbal, 
developing skills concerning expressiori and perception 
of nonverbal behavior . requires, some^ practice. This 
practice can take place in any mterpersonal relationship, 
where we try to conmiunicate without sound. We can 
practice nonverbal comittunicatidn with our children, 
friends, spouse, pets; etc. We can also practice observ- 
ing nonverbal behavior in students, teachers, friends, 
and other peoplfi in our daily" frame of reference.-With 
a little practice, iTie whole area of nonverbal behavior 



becomes a significant conmiunlcation mediuin to facili- 
tate personal growth. - 

Two general communication skills that are necessary 
in order, to utilize the previomly mentioned vehicles for 
career development are skills relating to feedback and 
skills needed to process out experiences. In group 
.settings, feedback is the mechanism by which an indi- 
vidual or group obtains the reactions of other indi- 
. viduals within the group. Feedback should always be 
*^ nonjudgmental and based on specific observable be- 
havior. Feedback is the expression of interpersonal or 
intrapersonal feelings concerned with a person's idear 
Tity a4d open communication of thS idenlit^^^ 
members involved with career development groups 
need to be able to express their feedback openly and 
honestiy to the group and to individual members of the 
group without judging, or^- putting their values (staff 
members) on the group or individual members of the 
group. Also, the staff need to be skilled enough to pre- 
vent other.^members of the group from putting their 
values, feelings, and needs onto the group or individual 
members of the group. The feedback process is essential 
to open communication within the group, but the feed- 
back must be nonjudgmental and must be based on 
specific observable data. 

The career development vehicl^ depend upqo pro- 
cessing out experiences either on^n individual or group 
basis. Processing out ^ merely means discussing the 
experience from the perspective of the person who has 
experienced the process. The goal of processing out 
experiences is to understand the expe^ence from an- 
other or the other person's frame of reference. Another 
person's experience with an exercise or the group may 
help another member derive meaning from the experi- 
ence. Processing out also gives the staff feedback con- 
cerning the value of the group experience from the 
perspective of individual group members. The key to 
successfully process out an experience is to ke^ the' 
discussion in terms of the person who has experienced 
the process and.tliis person's frame of reference. When 
an experience is processed out, the lej^der or staff mem- 
ber should allow ap adequate amout of time, at least 
15 minutes, in order to pursue in-depth the reactions of 
class or group members. Processing'out experiences of- 
ten requires patience and persistence .on tne part of the 
group leader. 

The vehicles designed to implement^ the self-concept 
model ot career development: expanded counseling^ 
program; group experiences including; instructional 
groups^, decision making groups, discovery groups, (he 
Family Council concept, and the dyadic encounter 
have been briefly presented along with the basic skills 
^that facilitate the ujilization of these vehicles. The ve-r 
hides and the skills mentioned in this chapter are con- 
sidered minijnal for the establishment of^a comprehenr 
sive career development program based on the self- 
concept model. ^^ ' 
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Chapter HI 



Working with Students 



In contrast to teachers dealing primarily with , cogni- 
tive knowledge atout the external world, counselors 
concern themselves more with teaching about self, the 
affective development of the person. Career guidance, - 
counseling, and placement required that the counselor 
employ a developmental approach concerning the 
teaching about self. The counselor can teach the stu- 
dent about self-concept development and can relate 
the student's experiences; needs, and values to the self- 
concept. The' 6ounselor teaches students about self- 
understanding, self-acceptance, and the self in relation 
to others. Th'e.guidance staff can also teach the students 
interpersonal relations skills that contribute to the stu- 
dent's total development. Focussing on the world of 
work, the counselor together with the student can de- 
termine the student's developmental level. The develop- 
mental level can be defined as the stage of self-devel-. 
opment where a student sees himself /herself. The de- 
velopmental level zeroes in on self -concept and related 
interpersonal ismd environmental factors. The self-con- 
cept model for career guidance, counseling, and place- 
ment is constantly concerned with two components: 
assessment and awareness. Counselor assessment of the 
student's developmental level is critical to an accurate 
. determination of the student's readiness for experimental 
learning or the student's need for certain types bf 
experiencesythat will facilitate on e's develop menL The 
guidance staff can provide experimental learning or put 
students into contact with experiential learning situa- 
dons that provide students with^nore realistic knowl- 
edge concerning thie work world. Also, the assessment 
0^ developmental level, needs, readiness, etc., provides 
the guidance staff with needed input cobceming the 
types and variety of experiences that should be struc- 



. tured into a person's cacecr development. ITie assessr 
.-incnt-awareness-actibn diagram appears in Figure 3. 

ConcomMitant with assessment is sti^dent awareness. 
The counselor together with the student examine the 
student's value aiid definition of work, self-development 
in relation to work, and decision-making and choices of 

— altenrativesrThe-process thatihercBnnplor mayutilize 
Can vary from individual counseling, to group counsel- 
ing, to peer counseling. The goal remainj's student knowl- 
edge and awareness about who one is in relation to the 
world of work. Student awareness is ^ecessary for an 
accurate eyulu.vtion of self. Snidc^nt awareness is often a 
by-product of '-u3.owledge about self j and knowledge 
about the world of work. Awareness implies an in- 
creased understanding of the dynamics concerning the 
intefrelatedness of the >3elf as one sees 'oneself, the self 
as seen by others^and Qie ideal self. | The expanding 
student awareness may lead to' a greater discrepancy 
between the three components oi self. When this^dis- 

' crepancy becomes greater, .there is a tendency on the 
individual's part to take action aimed at minimizing 
ihe discrepancy. ' ■ ^. 

The self-concept model incorporates 'the p.ction phase 
as the experiential-, component decided ^upbn by the 
_ joinr effort of the stA^ent and the.jc^^^ The Miction 
stage consLsts;pf the student hyp6diesis^l*5^g in regard 
to the work; world. This stage affects both the assess- 
ment aiidrjawarenes^ sTages of the student'si development. 
•The experiehtial learning (negative dr positive)^ con- 
tributes to increased awareness resulting .in^ personal . 
growth. Personal growth leads ^6 differcnf "assessment, 
awareness, and action levels. Thus, the assessment, 
awareness, and action processes illustrated in Figure . 3 
arc circular. ~ \ * 



SELF-iCONCEPT MODEL FOR CAREJ^R GttDANCE, CaUNSELING, 
AND PLACEMENT: A Connselor-StDident Action Diagram 

, Person: . (Counselor) (Student) (Student &Counselor)' 

Procedure: ^ ' . Assessmcpt & Awareness Action 

Overview: External Internal' * : . The Person & 

Evaluation Evaluation The Environment 



Tlie self-conccpl model for career guidance, counsel- 
ing, and nlacement provides an overview that can be 
helpful in counstlimg with clients presenting problems 
that appear on tLe surface to be noncareer development 
type problems, but are related to self-development and 
"^therefore : are_in_reality rplatcd, to career development. / 



Some of the specific client concerns that>can be viewed 
approached from the spectrum of career counsel- 



ingwe: 



1. Existential neurosis ~.<nient's need for meaning 
in life. . ^ ■ .. . 



\ 



2./ Anomie ~ Client's feelings of aloneness in a 

super industSal society. Client's feelings of not 
bim)nging. 

3.. Boredom c. »• • 

4. Self-Hconcept.development— aient's developmcfht 
thrpugh creative irisk taking, experiencing, experi- 
mentingt and expressiiig oneself through the world 
of work. " \ 

5. Identify cdifusion Who am I? Why am I? 

""'o Where am I going? * . - . ^ . 

• •'■ ^ ' i ■ ■• ■ ■ 

<6u Client needs ^or recogmtiofl and achievemeut. 



- 7. Clieul need s for s e lf-e b t e em an d acceptance. 

;&* Client tensions deriving from very little or no' 
? clear cut plan about the future. We must remem- ^ 
.ber that urban man is future orieilted and thus 
the world ofcwork miist be viewed through a 
develppmental context! 

' 9. Client problems relating to family 'Communica- 
tions. «/ ^ 

10. Client hpstility toward authority. 

11. Client underachievement. • , 

^The above are jnst a fe)v presenting problems that may 
be viewed through the «elf-concept model for career 
development. ' 



The remainder of this chapter focuses on experiences 
representing the developmental self-^roncept approach 
to career guidance; counseling, and placement. 

. The experiences tfiat^ are suggested in this chapter 
will follow a developmental framework utilizing the 
following guidelines: 

1. Concomitant with educational progression is the 



movement from ,a concrete to an experiential to 
an abstract learning focus. 

2. Assessment pf an individual's cognitive, affective, 
and social development leads to a plan of action. 

3. Career guidance, counseling, and placement 
should be personn^riented as opposed to content 
oriented. * ► ^ 

4. Planning'^ course of action leads from where an 
indivijdtfM is regardless of grade level or age and\ 
building towards that nextr developmental task. 
A person's career develppment must be predicted 
upon th e peisuu's r eadiness leve l7"~ ^ 

T. ExpSiSce5"sh^ 

base incorporating those experiences that focus 
directly on the development of the individual's 

/ self-concept, those experiences centered around 
an individual's play, hobbies, relationships with 
others, interaction, witli the community, and vol- 
.untary commitnftnt to service witli a the environ- 
ment. 1 . . . 

6. In planning experiences, consideration should be 
given to making certain experiences available, 
but allowing that individuals partaking in these 
experiences be permitted to experience from their 
own frame of reference. 

7. Maxiniizing the potential' bf experiences only be- 
comes possible when^ appropriate foUov/-up be- 
comes an integral part of the experience. 

8. Incorporate all of the individual's environment 
in the planning of experiences, i.e., the indi- 
vidual, family, staff, peers, community, etc. 

9. Planners of experiences must concern themselves 
with both felt' and unfelt needs of students 
througl}Qut develop^ment, implementation and 
processing of the experiences. 



The following exercises are some examples that the authors feel are appropriate for each'' of four age ranges. 
, ^ Age ActiviHes 

I. 5-8 years play- primary 

Purpose — to learn about oneself. * ^ 
II. 9-11 years « play and>bobbies " intermediale 

Purpose — to increase self-awareness and expand one's environment. 

III. 12-1^4 years play, hobbies, and service junior high 

. activities 

Purpose — to increase self -awareness ^nd awareness of others; to experience 
the v;orld of vfoik through hobbies and community sei-vice. 

IV>, 15 years and up work experience and service senior higli 

" . 'r: activities ^ " 

Purpose — to crystalizc one's identity and the Realities involvcjd with career 
development aud the world of work. 

The authors eihphasize the importance of assessing. The activities are divided ticcor/iing to* level mainly as 
where an individual is regardless of grade level or age. a general approach emphasizing certain types of activi- 

: ' tics. 
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AgeA^vities \ . " . 

Primary Age 
. Observatioa Activity . 

Primar^ students experience the world of work 
through a\ game designed to ijtilize.th'e students' ob- 
servation st'" 

A. Some \aftemoon following ^hool, students are 
;asked ^6 observe and keep count of as many 
Vorking people as they happen to^come in con- 
tact with on the way home or during their play 
time* \ * ' 

B. iThe next! day, the students are asked how many 
people they saw working and some of the things 
that they observed. 

C. The experience is then processed out by the 
.cbunsclqr of^ guidance person working wiUi the 
students; ! (Processing refers to \an open discus- " 
sion technique \whereby emphasis is placed on 

/ jwhat "the discusser^ experienced as opposed to 
Ithe counselor's v^ues\or someone saying this is 
i what . you should have gotten froni the experi- 
ence.) j .. Y ■ 

This activity can be done with any number of stur^ 
dents. , \ ' . ^. 

::>Priniary Age 
' Work^Rofe-Expression Activity 

,ln a play situation, students can be asked to play a 
particular role related to a particular work setting and^ 
then allowed to ^eely express themselves within a play ^ 
situation/An example would^ be- to have a group of 
students doing what they feel certain workers in the 
community idc* A play situation 'could be established 
which asked one student to* be a teacher, another to be 
a school administrator, another to b&^a policeman, etc., 
so that within the context oi play, a student is allowed 
to experience a work role. Again, upon completion of 
this experience, the counselor should process the ex- 
perience \yith the students. - 

This activity can be done with from 4 to 15 students. 

Primary Age 
School Expei^ence Activity 

This exercise utilizes the entire staff of a school. 
Students are asked to observe knd interact, if they so 
choose, with people that are working within the confines 
of the school building. Personnel within the school 
should be notified by the counselor that such an exercise ^ 
will take place in order to maximize the amount of 
cooperation from school personnel. Students should 
then have 4he exercise explained to them ,in such a way 
that the process obsl^rvation and interaction is stress»ed 
as opposed to any goals or specifics that the counselor 
may feel important. The entire experience is only mean- 
ingful if. the students can view the work process 



through their own frames of reference. Upon comple- 
tion, of the exercise, which can last from one-half hour' 
to three hours 09 from one day to many days, the 
counselor again should spend at least 45 minutes to 
one and one-half hour prpcesfsing'out the exercise. , \ 

This activity can be done with from 5 to 25 students. \ 

' ' Primary Age ^ 
^ Environment Activity 

Walk around the:block observing everything that you 
can. Back at school, students act out, draw, or construct 
what was-most significant to them. Each student should 
share with other class members.. The teacher can point 
out the importance of each individual's choice will 
depend on wha^t the person fplt was significant. Explore 
the reason for the choice. , ' , . 

This activity can be done with from 5 to 25 students. 

Primary Age 
' Interest Center Activity 

Create several interest cei)^ers by developing several 
miniature worlds such as: doll house, farm, fort,, work- 
ing models of machinery, etc., including peopl6 and 
animals. Allow the students an unstructured period to 
choose which miniature world to become a part of and 
to experience this world thrqugji play. After this experi- '. 
ence, the students can be urged' to share the experience 
chosen, why chosen, and if they preferred to play alone 
or with others. Discuss with the stiidents, the people in 
their lives who engage in the same e^tpenences aS they 
" did. 

This activity can be done with from 5 to 25 students. 

^ . Primary Age 
' People and Work Activity 

Read a book about people and their work such as: 
I " Let's Look Under the City, Plenty to Watch, The Big 
\ Book of the Wild West, Your Breakfast and the People 
\who Made It, Taxis and Toadstools, etc. Havfc the:j;, 
> students choose costumes from a clothes box' and act 
out what was read to them. Discuss how the actor felt 
while playing a particular part. Create your own stories 
focussed on what you like tp do and act them out. 
Create storieis'telling others who they are and act them 
out. Share feelings with other class members and tell ^ 
what they learned about themselves ;/ ^ 

This activity can be done with from 5 to 15 students. 

Primary Age 
Take Your Partner Shoppii^ Activity 

Cla§s or group is randomly divided into dyads. Pic- 
tures mounted on cardboard are displayed all around 
the room. The pictures depict item^ that might be 
purchased in a 'store. Each child is instructed to care- 
fully walk around the room (store) examining all of 
the pictures. After the children have milled around, the 
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room viewing all of the pictures, they are instructed to 
select a /picture of something that they would most like 
to be able to give to their partner. Each jjhild men 
presente the picture to their partner telling the partner . 
why the child selected that particular picture; for the . 
partner. The children return to'the total group where - 
they share with the group the.pictxire that their partner ^ 
selected for them and the reason that the partner 
selected the picture. j ^ ^ 

This activity can^.be done wth fromilO to 25 students; 

Primary Ag^ 
Descriptors A&vity . 

Children are asked to brain^tgrm words that people 
iise to describe children. Staff members record these 
words on 3"x5" index cards. After the class has gener- 
ated 25 to 30 words, the cards are spread out f rfce up 
on a table. Each child chocjses fite words to describe 
himself /herself. The student takes the five words and 
moves to a study cairpr wnere a tape recorder is lo- 
cated. The child then presses 'the record button and 
says, "I am*. . listing the five descriptors that the 
student has chosen. Then/ the child stops recording so 
that all that is recorded is: I am plus the fivfe words that - 
the child has selected. The child then returns flie five 
cards to the table where they are placed face up. The 
next child proceeds in a similar manner" When the 
group has completed taping, the tape is played back > 
one child at a itime. j^tfter each child's respon se, the 
grouplrier td salect whb is^oh the tape and wliy they ' 
__feel that it-is -such- and ; such a person. (This activity - 
require that the oteft . member alternate the order of 
the tapes that" are. played back^so that jessing is not 
predicated on class seating or the order people went/ro 
•the tape recorder.) I 

This activity can be done with from 15 tOc25 students., 

- « Primary Age 

. I Like You Because Activity / 

The class is divided into dyads by random selection. 
In pairs^ each partner completes the sentence, "I Ukc 
you beca.use . . about his/her partner. This exercise r 
can either be done through verbal oy written expression. ^ 
When the class has completed the task, each child has 
completed his/her turn; the class meets and shares their 
experience. The sharing procedure can be done either: 
by each child saying diie of the significant descriptions 
that the partner stated or by the partner specifying one 
of the "lylike you because . . descriptors that he/she ' 
completed* . ' 

This activity can be done with from 5 to 15 students. 

Primary Age 
Circle Activity 

A group of students sit in a circle. One child verbally 
describes some characteristics (three or four) of an- 
other circle child. The group of children can then try to 



identify who is^^ing described. 'The staff member can 
then process (/ut\ the exercise discussing with the chil- 
dren the^ d^cription that has been given and how the 
mdividual beiiig described reacts Or feels, about the 
description. / 

This activity can be* done with from 5 to 15 students^ 

\ j Primary Age 

/ The mo Am I Adivity (Verbal) 

Students pick three words Ho descnbe themselves; 
none'of which can be their names;' The students then 
tell the rest cl the group what the three words are and 
why they selected the three words. - 

This activity can be done with from 5 to 15 students. 



Primary Age 
The Who Am l Activity (Nonverbal) 

Students can act out who they -are without any- 
verbal clues. Each student can spend one minute com- 
municating to th'g other students who he or she is. 

This activity can be done with from 5 to 15 students. 



Primary Age 
l^e Feding Activity 

Students are asked to act out how thpy would look 
and behave if they felt happy, sad, discouraged,"etc. The 
"children are then asked to relate these feelings to ex- 
periences involving people and situations in which one. 
feek each of several different ways. The group discusses 
these feelings and experiences. 

This activity can be done with from 5 to 20 students. 

Primary Age 
Kfaiestbetic Activity „ 

The staff member fosters !he development of aware- 
ness of oiie's kinesthetic self by having individual's re- 
spond to music through felt movements. The staff 
member discusses what each individual learned about 
their body and ways to fcer external stimuli through 
body movement ' 

This activity can be done with from 5 to 15 students. 

Primary Age 
The Self-Portrait Activity 

Students make self-portraits by studymg their features 
in a mirror. The student or students share with the staff 
member and/or other members of the group what they 
have discovered about themselves. 

This activity can be done either on an individual 
basis or in a group setting. 



I^itomediate Age Activities 

Intennediate Age 
/ 'Descriptors Activity 

' A number of careers are list% on^ blackboard, 
being careful to leave space to write under each career 
listing. The class or large group is divided into a num- 
ber of small groups (3 to 5 members). The basis for 
this activity is the listing of words that describe the 
specific careers listed on the blacktk)ard. The staff 
member reads the career and says start The groups- 
have two mmutes to list as many words that describe 
that career as they^anTDuriiig the two minutes, each 
group brainstorms as.many descriptors as possible. Each 
small group has'^^jie' member who records all the, de- 
scrip tors. At .the end of^the two minutes the staff mem- 
ber calls stop! Each group is asked the njimbervOf W6rds 
describing the career thaf they have generated. Then the 
group with the largest nuniber of Words is asked to list 
them on the blackboard, under the career. The group 
is then asked how each word listed relates to the career. 
After the descriptors are explained, the other groups 
are asked tg list words that they have thought of that 
are not already listed. Thes.e new words must then be 
related to the career that is listed in the same procedure . 
followed by the winning group. 

TTiis activity can be done with from 15 to 35 students. 




Group Hobby Acftiyi^ 

A class or liarge group is divided into a number jof 
small groups (3 to 5^members). The stnall groups are^ 
ask^ to develop a group hobby. Iii^ order to move 
further, the groups have to define- the word ^ht^jby for 
theniselves, and then . carefully examine or research 
three hobbies Ipefore selecting the one g;roup hobby. 
After discussion and exanliination of possible altema- 
.tiyes, the group is asked to decide on one hobby that 
will become a group project for them. The project can 
last as long as one whole school yeaf. During the year; 
the memberis of the small groups are allowed time to 
work on their project:. Once every three weeks, each 
groiVp reports to the large^'group concerning the progress 
of their-hobby. f 

This activity can be done with from 15 to 35 students. 

Intermediate Age 

Animal Fantasy Activity 

The children write down what type of animal they 
would. Hk^ito .bc on pieces of paper. The papers are 
folded^ and put into a cardboard Box. One student is 
assigned°the task of removing the papers one by ohe 
from the box and reading them to the group." After all 
cf the pieces/of paper have been read, the group is 
asked to think of .which member of the group would 
select 'each animaL-The group discusses each animal and 
who* they feel selected that animal. In the discussion. 
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the group members are asked to state specific reasons 
why they, feel that a certain member woul^d want to be 
a certain animal. After the group reaches a conclusion 

. on each animal, a student records that decision. Hie 
process is repeated until ^cach member of the group is 

; matched with an am Then, each group 

member is asked to share which animal they selected 

to be and the reason for that selection. 

. ■ / . ^ .... . ■ ■ . _ 

/This activity c^ be done with from 8 to 15 students. 

Intennediate Age 
T.V. Activity 

This activity is a seven day learning activity. The 
' class begins with the Sunday T.V. programs with the^ 
students listing all the careers depicted on the T.V.' 
shows that they normally watch. The format can be flex- 
ible. Each day, the students will create posters listing the 
careers that they saw depicted on the previous day's 
television shows. This activity begins with the listing of . 
the names of the ishows and all the careers depicted in 
the shows; then record this information onto poster 
board. A pover is made for the "Classroom Career T.V. 
' \ Guide" and this guide is kept in an easily accessible 
place for further reference. A group discussion on the - 
frequency of certain careers as, well as the numerous 
kinds of careers recorded could be a possible follow-up 
activity. • 

This activity can be dQne.with from 5 to 35 students. 

Intermediate Age / 
Career Categories Aqtivity / 

t ;VThe group or class is divided into tljree or four 
feams^ The^teains have five xninutes to^list throygh 
brainstoijning asHmany careers, jobsj occupations, pro- 
fessions, etc., as they can. After the ^brsunstorniing is 
complete^ the teams are asked to di^ade theiiTteam list 
into categories such as helping careers, building careers^ 
public service careers, etc. Another variation of this 
activity- would be to. ask the teams to divide their list 
into £vc; or six categories which they can determine. 
Following the categorizing of the team list, the teams 
are asked to share their overall list and the list* of cat^ 
gories. In the processing out^of this activity the emphasis . 
should be placed on the categorization of careers. 

» This activity can be done with from 18 to 40 students^ 

intermediate Age ' - 

Hobby-Career Activity 

\ ' ■ 

A class or group project focuses on studei\ts re- 
searching their hobbies. Each /Student is asked to state 
what his/her hobby is. The students are then asked, to 
make a poster illustrating their hobby ^d various 
careers that relate to or involve that hobby. On poster 
day, each student presents the poster to : the group 
explaining the hobby and the relationship to the various, 
careers. ^ ^ 

This activitv can be done with from 5 to 20. students. 



Intermediate, Age 
. **TlieMe N(rtM)dyKnows^ Activi^ 

Each student is asked to create a picture titled "The 
Me Nobody Knows" and^thcn share their thoughts and 
feelings with one other member of a small group. In an 
individual setting^^the student would be asked to write 
about how he/she felt during the pi^oce^ of creating 
the picture, and verbaUzihg one's feelings about sharing 
something about oneself in this way. 

This activity can be>,4oDe either on an individual 
. b?'«s or in a small group setting. 

• i ■ ' _ ' ■ 

Intermediate Age 
Skills and Abilities Activity 

The staff member has each student list the things thato 
he/she can do well. The staff member together with the 
' student relate each thing to a particular job or occupa-^ 
tionjfl endeavpr that will dlow o^ii^o use this ability in 
the best way. The staff member should start from known 
jobs and work into discovering oth^rrjfossibilities via 
the use of a film, book, ^d/or a " 'visit to?>a factory,- 
. department store, or other vocattional setting. The staff 
member should encourage students to make this an 
ongoing project throughout the year; disco^ring new 
skills and relating tfiem to specific jobs or kinds of work. 

This activity can be done either on an individual 
basis or in a small ggoup setting. 

Itttermediate Age 
Worid of Work Portrait Activity' * - 

The counselor cin work' with intermediate age level 
students by using art as a medium. One exercise ;that ^ 
could be utilized would be asking a group^ of inter- 
mediate age level students to work together on a large 
picture of people working. There nieed: be no further 
..jdirecjions than those that have already been stated. 
Then the same students could be askeci to dra>y them- 
selves working. This would be an individual project. 
The third part of the exercise would be to draw them- 
selves, working in 20~years. (Again, the third part of 
the experiment would be doiie individually.) Tlie coun- 
; selor would then process Tout the experience focusing 

on the differences of the three,»driawings. 
■ ■ ■ * 

\ This activity can be done with from 3 to 15 students. 

^ . intermediate Age >- '"''^ 

^ Hobby Activity ; ^ . 

; A gqoup pf^stydents is asked by the counselor what 
^• hobbiess/lhey are-Wolved"with. After a group discus- 
^ ' sioh of the* hobbies, the students are asked to Iwork in 
pairs — dyads. The student arc then requested to work 
on their hobbies together withtheir partner. A process 
session follows the exercise dm-ing which the partoers 
or the new persons experiencing iljc hobbies are re- 
quested to discuss what the experience was like for 
them. What did the partner experience? ^Whif^t was 



difficult for^the partner to do or "to understand? How 
did th?|5lrtner feel about the experience? 

This .activity should, be done in groups of no more 
-tliaii 10 students. ' 

• Intermediate Age * 
Five Most Important People Activity 

The students are asked to-lis^ who they feel are^/the 
- five most important people within their, community, oh 
a piece of. paper. Then the students are asked , to list - 
what these people do and why they feel that these/peo- 
pie they listed are important. The exercise can then be. 
processed out by the counselor requesting that; each 
student share ..what they have written on their piece of 
paper, however, not forcing.any student to shate. This 
\ exercise leads into a discussion of the students' values, 
and; the relationship of these , yalues, to the world of 
work. Siich issues as: ' , . ' . 

How do the people that we view as importairt 
get to .be important to us? 

2-^ Why do^s the community value certain people? 

3. is one job any more important than another? 
If so, why? . . ^ 

4. • How does the community and society affect your 

career selegtion? .. 

This activity can be done with from '8 to 14 students. - 

■ : fiitermie»diale Age 

Toy Repair Activity 

Students bring toys no longer used at home: .repair 
them and bring them to a children's hospital. The teach- 
er discusses with the, stents beforehand what kinds of ^ 
toys different ag^ groups like. T^e students should then 
visit the children in the hospital and interact with them. 
Students could also toujr the appropriate areas of the 
hospital and talk to as many hospital employees as 
possible. After the experience in the hospital, the stu- 
dents should be encouraged to share their feelings about 
being in a hospital, how did it feel to help someone, 
would they like to do aijy of the tasks that they saw the 
hospital employees performing, why.;^ . o* 

This activity can be done with from 3 to 15 students. 

^ . 

Intermediate Age \ 
T.V. Performance Activity 

Visit a television studio to observe a show (prefer- 
ably a variety show) in progress. Return to school and 
ask the students to create a telievision show in which 
one group constructs a mock camera' and set, while 
another group presents various actsi^that ^re- written,- 
directed, and produced by the students. Present; the 
show to another class or group. The staff person should 
help the students select a task that relates to an interest 
or special ability. After the student production of the 



show is completed, dbcuss hpw'^each. student felt doing 
the part that they c^d. Also, discuss what each student 
• learned about himself /herself. 



is processed out withJthe emphasis on the group mem- 
bers feelings when the person was the interviewer and 
when ^the person was the one being intervicwecf. 



This activity can be done with from 10 to 25 students. This activity can be done with from 10 to 20 students. 



Intermediate Age 
Listening-FeeUng Activity 



Play .a record , such as Grand Canyon Suite. Have the 
students close their eyes and with a crayon, pencil;- or 
finger paints create v/bki they feel m each :of the differ- 
ent parts of the record. After the record is completed, 
have each student look-f or figures, symbols, shapes, etc., 
that they can create- or recall from their^ symbols. Dis- 
cuss their feelings and relate their feelings to the com- 
poser. Relate individual's feelingSito how they generally 
• feel and what they ^ere'thinking during the music. Have . 
the stucients write down 2 or 3 things that they learned 
about themselves from this experience, and share these^ 
things .with other members of the class in a small group 
setting. 

. This activity can be done \yith from 5 to 25 students: 



Junior High Age Activities , _^ - 

Junior Age 
The Most Important Decisio 

Thci counselor asks the students to list in order Of 
priprity the five most important;, decisions that the 
student 'expects to ma^ke during his or her lifetime. The 
counselor andrthe student discuss , the ma^&^er in which 
these decisions will be* made considering such factors 
as: external pressures, :time involved, input, process, 
change, and other elements affecting the decision mak- 
ing process. The same general format can be applied to 
a group situation. . • 

This activity can be done on an individual or; group 
basisL' ■ - ' 



Junior Age* . 
Concept of Woric Activiiy 3 

'The ^lass^r group is divided into dyads. The.coun- 
selbr explains to the group that they will be taking part 
in an activity designed to increase their awareness of 
anotfier person, their partner. Each member of the dyad 
interviews the other Member for 5 minutes. The inter- 
viewer is instructed to structure the interview around. 
the topic of wock^ Member A interviews Member B 
* for 5 minutes and then roles are reversed for another 5 
minutes. After each member has experienced both the 
interviewer and the interviewee roles, the counselor 
asks^the group v/hat they learned j^bout: the other per- 
son, the other person's concept of work, the othei' per- 
son s plans for the future, and any other questions 
relating to who the person Is and the person's concept 
of the world of work. At'the conclusion, the experience 



• ' * • ■ 

Junior High Age 
Service Activity 

. The Counselor and a small group of students , experi- 
ence volunteering their time to work in a service activ-- 
ity. The counselor and the group dedde on the type of 
service activity that they will become involved in. To- 
gether the group members discuss such factors as time 
commitment, type of service, types of work involved 
with various service activities, material or tools needed, 
involvement of others; etc. After the group has dis- 
cussed the various components of such a project, they 
are asked to decide on tfie one. service activity that they 
}vant to undertake. The .counselor takes part in this 
activity with the students. Upon the' project' completion, 
the counselor processes ..out the experience wi^ the., 
group. . ■ ^ ' •> 

This activity can be done with from 8 to 12 stiidents. 



Junior High Age 
The Catalogue Activity 

The counselor initiaties a class or group prqject that 
would involve the stydents developing a catalogue list- 
ing service organissatlons within their community that 
junior high school level students could involve them- 
selves with. In developing the catalogue, the work 
would be divided according to small group interests. 
Also, the topic of service organizations^^ is broad and 
could be divided into specific subgroupings based on 
interests. When completed, the catalogue could be dis- 
tributed to all junor high students. 

This activity can .be done with any number of stu- 
dents. . ' ' • . 
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Junior High Age . ^ 
' Class Occopation Activity 

The counselor utilizes a large group setting to re- 
\quest that each student share with the- group what they 
fQel is theif favorite qlass this semester. The counselor 
writer the responses "on a blackboard or a piece of 
paper. After everyone has responded the cc^unselor asks 
the group to relate various ocQupaUons^ to specific 
classes. A way of doing this would be to ask those 
individuals Who like physical education the best to get 
together in a small group and list what jobs relate to 
their physical education class. The small group could 
then discu<ss how physical ^education relates to these 
jobs. The same procedure would be follo vcd for. each 
of the classes listed. • 

This activity can be done with from 15 to 30 megi- 
bers. 
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Junior High Age 
Problm-Disciission Actiyity 

'\ .The counselor asks the group what they feel is^ the . 
V .most diflBcult problem facing them. The group is re- 
qiiei^ed to decide on one problem. Each member oj 
• the group is asked what they feel is the most difficult " 
problem. After cjach member has shared their opinion 
or feeling; the group iis asked* to discuss each response. 
. The coimselor focuses on whether or not members of 
the group can identify with, or jonderstand the opinion ■ . 
or feeling of the original respondent. The counselor 
deals with tlie individual "members in terms of their 
developmental needs and the relationship of _ problems , 
facing theim to their overall development as a person. 

This actiyity can be done with from 8 to 10 students.. 



Janior High Age 
Work Skills Coarse - 

• The counselor can design a course to t^ach the nec^ 
essary skills to be a competent baby sitter. The course 
would deal with, the following topics: what children of 
different ages are like, how does one best relate to 
children of different ages, hbw to plan activities for 
children, and the safety and health deeds of children. 

The students should practice their skills with super- 
vision Jby the staff member. Mothers ^ith preschool 
"children wduld .be invited ^tb come to the school for 
formal and informal sessions^ (One suc^ session might" 
be centered around the topic of psychological and social 
development of children.) . . 

As a part of this ongoing course, effort coufd be ipade 
into seeking out what child care services thp community 
offers for. working parents and mothers who wish to 
engage'in activities during the day. • ^ 

^/Tbe counselbr^should" constantly xelate experiences,' 
- sKlls, feelingr. about working with ^ouhg children, etc., 
to future .work related possibilities. 

ITlis course can be, done with from 5 to 25 sujdents. 



, : Jnnior High Age . . 
' Strength Identification Activity 

the counselor asks students, to identify .their strengths 
. by meeting together as ll group to talk about wliat 
strengths arc, how *one can-identify one's strength's, "and 
how one can best utilize one's strengths. The group 
. members arc asked to relate strengths /to possible future 
occupations by identifying what strengths are necessary 
for success in several different occijpations being aware 
* of commonalities and' difference across occupations. 
This can be an ongoing-weekly, project until students 
are comfortable wiUi and able to work through this 
, process in a meaningful way. 

' This activity can be done w^th from 5. to 15 students. 
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— * . * Junior High Age i * 

Volonteer Activity 

A student could be urged to volunteer his services 
to some community project or to seme ^ community • • 
agency. The student could put. in a limited amount of 

. time at no salary;' However,; the Volunteer work could • 
. become part of a project or part of a course related to 
his educational — vocational goals. Therefore, there 
should be a way of making a volunteer work project 
part of the school 'purriculum. The student could work 
a limited amount of time for a speciiBed period^ During . . 
. this time the stiident could meet with the counselor 

% either individually, or in a group with other students 
who are involved in such a prbjcctito process outflow 
one feels about the experience taking into consideration - - 
various component); of the' work and the relationship :^ 
between the academic learning and the experiential 
learning as a volunteer. . * . 

.' This activity caii be done either on an indivipual 
.basis or in group setting. . , 

. . ' ' * ■ * 

Junior High Age . 
Wprk.Day Activity \ 

The counselor could make^arrangements for students 
to spend a day with a person employed in a certain occu-. 
pation.The exercise would focus on. placing each student 
with some9.ne. employ^ in , a different occupation so 
that as many- occupations as possible arc represented 
within the contacts of the group of students. The stud-^nt 
would then spend one full working day with the person 
to whom he or she was assigned. One benefit of such an 
-exercise is that the student experiences work within the 
work environment. Tne student interacts with the person 
to whom he or she was assigned withm tlje vocational 
setting. After the experience, the students are asked by 
^ the counselor to share" their experiences as well a^ their 
reactions to the experience. " ^ 

This activity can be done with from 8 to 12 students. 



Jnnior H^ Age 
Career Interview Activity 

Each student is-'asked to select a number (from 2 tCL « 
5) of people within their own community whom <they 
admire. Then the students' are asked to interview these 
.people concerning their career development. The stu- 
dents can develop a number of questions desigiied to 
get at the important decisions that people make during 
life which affected, dieir caxeer development. \Vhen in- 
terviewing the people that the student has selected, the 
student should fdcus on how the'pefison got to be in- 
volved with their current occupatipn.^,3g/hat was the 
process of career development for th^e people? What; 
important choices were made?. What important choices 

. remam to be made? Who. affected their carter develop- 
ment, etc? After the. interviews, the students can share 

• the results 'bf their work. Also, this experience should 

■23 ■ , ' ' ■ 



be processed oiit with;an emphasis on what choi<ces the 
students will have to make, who is influencing them, etc. 

This actvi^ can be done with from 8 to 20 students. 



__ Jaiaior Hl^ .\ge 

Agency Yoliuiteer Activity 

o .Have the students visit one or more xommunity 
centers to fad out what kinds of volunteer work is 
available. Possible centers may include a day care 
center, a youth service agency, hospital, recreatioh 
center, the ^Red Cross, a> volunteer service bureau, etc' 

• Have the .students' volunteer individually, in pairs, or 
in smal l grbups to-. contribute a few hours a week to a 
commuiiity service agency, or project; Conduct on- 
going di^cussfons consisting of iwhat the students are 
experiencing, what are the students learning about the 
world of work, and how do they see themselves relating 

- to^e worM of work in light of these experiences. 

This activity can be done either on an individual 
basis 01^ in a group setting. . . . 



iimiorHl^Age 
Hobby Sharing Activity * 

Have the students visit a Senior Citizen's community 
center to leaiTi about the bobbin of senior citizens. 
The students should talk with the senior citizens in 
teqns of how the senior citizens got started their 
hobbies, is the. hobby related to the work that they did, 
etc. The students can also talk with their parents, r^la- 
tiv(^, neighbors, etc., to find out what hobbies that \h^j ' 
afe interested in and if these hobbies are related tol 

^ their career. The students could also be given the task 
to decide on a hpbby^ read about it^ .^d then become 
involved with the hobby;.HaYe.a h^J>y isfharing time 
^ach week where individual students can share with 

/other student what they are doing. Encoxirage students 
J tq^team 'wfth'^each bthe^ and work together on hobbies. 

. . This activity can be done with from 10 to 25 students. 



Senior Age Activities 

''Senior H^^e 
, Social Stratification Activity ^ 

The;counseIor asks students to rank in order of status 
a list .of 20 to 25 careers. The counselor then discusses 
the responses that the students generated focusing on the 
variables on which the studpnts based their decisions. 
Each student is asked to share their own definition of 
status and the factors that affect status. The counselor 
and group members discuss how their perceptions of 
status affect their career development. 



This^activity can be done.with from 8 to 15 students. 



Senior High Age 
FoUow-op Activity 

The counselor meets with, students that are Involved 
in on the job training, vocational education programs, 
or working in either a^paid emplbyment-or service ac- 
tivity setting. Thp counselor and student' discuss the 
student's reactions '^d feelings concerning the worf' 
iixperience. The counselor and student work on clari- 
fying the student's feelmgs and attitudes about tliB work 
experience, and how this work experience fits with the 
student's belf-image. The coimselor focuses on <the . 
^relationship betwc-^u identity, career development, ^d 
thq^student's'current experience within thcwoyk world. 

This activity can be done individually or in a small 
"group. ' ' . 



Senior ifigli Age 
Lifestyle Activity 

. The counselor and students discuss the word lifestj'le 
carefully defining their terminology and relating lifestyle; 
to careers. The group lists other aspects of "lifes^le" 
besides a person's work. Each member of the group is 
asked , to observe five pepple in diifferent careers, focus- 
sing their obse^ations'^Mi-the lifetyles of these five peo- 
ple. The grouplmember 'intdrviews one of t^ese five 
people to gatl^r more information alx)ut the" person's 
lifestyle. Individual group members share thfeir experi- 
ences within the group. JThe counselor, facilitates dis- * 
cussion concerning the^member's observation, lifestyles, 
and career development. The counselpr aslcs the group 
members to share some . observations concerning their 
own lifestyle and the effect that their lifestyle, may 
have on their career development . 

'lliis activity can be done with from 8 to 1 5 students. 



Senior H^ Age 
Paid Employment Activity Snrvey 

The counselor and students do a community survey 
aimed at identifying paid employment opportunities^ 

» avail^ble^tq high school students. The survey is per- 
formed as a worV. activity with each member of the 
group having • designated responsibilities. The groyp 
must decide w}iat type of survey to do and the means 
by which they intend to carry out the survey. The stu- 

] dents and the counselor decide on what questions to 
ask and other relevant .information that is needed. After 
the survey is conipleted, the ;students together'; with the . 

^counselor and a member di the state empldyment .ser- 
^vice discuss the relationship of specific paid employment 
opportunities to career^. The information obtained is 
compiled into the high school ernployment.oppdrtiini-.. 
tics guide which is distributed to studeiits. 

This aclivityxan be done with froin 15 to 4<):students. 
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Senior High Age 
Unpaid Employment Activity Surrey 

Counselor and students do a community survey aimed 
„at identifying unpaid service activities available to high 
school students. The survey is : performed as a work 
activity witii each memjier of die group having desig- 
nated responsibilities. Ilie group must decide what fype 
of survey to d6~andThe means ty which~they;intend to- - 
carry out the survey. The student aifd counselor decide 
on what questions to ask and relevant information that 
'.IS needed, /ifter the .survey is completed, the siuucuts 
together with the counselor and a member of the state 
employment service can discuss the ^ relationship of 
specific service activities to careers. The information 
obtamed is' compiled injtp the high' school ser/ice activ- 
ities giiide which is disfributed to students. 

This activity can be done with from 15 to 40 students. 

Senior digh Age 
Student-Staff Work Activity 

Each member of a class or large group is assigned 
to a. staff member in the school. The student spends an 
enure day with die person to whom tiiey are assigned. . 
The students are required to take part in. the work 
responsibility of die person to whom dipy are assigned. 
Student assignments would be made randomly with the 
entire school staff participating in die experience. The 
counselors prepare both Uif staff and students for die 
work day so that the student expectations for die day 
are congruent widi staff expectations. The emphasis 
. of die day should be on die student experiencing die 
work of the staff in a hands-on manner. Soon after the 
experience, the counselors meet with the students and 
process out the experience focussing on the students' 
j^ttitude^, feelings, reactions^ etc., whilb experiencing 
the workday. 

This SOtivity cart be done with from 20 to 50 students.^ 



Senior H^tt Age 
Career Description Activity 



The counselor asks students to select careers that 
interest them The counselor has the students write a 
description of die career based on the^students' feelings 
concerning -what work die career involves. The coun- 
selor and the students discuss die written descriptjqns 
of the careers. The students visit die vocational setting 
where the. practitioners of the careers selected are em- ^ 
ployed. The students Have the opportunity to interact 
widi practitioners and to obser/e the vocational gfetting. 
When the. students return to school^ "^the counselor re- 
quests" that the. students write another ':cscript?pn of the 

' career based on their experiences obscrvinig' and inte 
acting.with personnel employed a^ practitioners bf .^the^/ 
career selected. Tlie counsqlor and students discuss t^^^ ' 
discrepancies between die original description an^ die . 
ejCjperienced-based description: ' ! • ^ ^ ' . ! - T 

This activity can be done on an individual or group ; / 

• basis.*' ° • ^ " 



Seftipr High Age 
Experiencing Discussion Activity 

The counselor holds a discussion focusseid on "ex*- 
periencing"; what the concept means and how one can 
best utilize each new experience in terms of becoming 
more aware of one's feelings and thinking. The discus- 
sion shopld focus on the transactions that .one experi- 
ences-with others _and the environment. 

Each student is encouraged to engage in at least one 
new exp'erience during a week's time, react to the ' 
experience and then share these reactions with others 
in a group setting at the end of the week. . * 

After doing this as a small group for a few weeks, ^ 
encourage students to continue this process. pn their 
own until it becomes a part of their way of viewing ^ 
and processing new experiences: 

This activity can be done with from 5 to 15 6tudqpts, 



Senior High Age " ^ 
Famfly and Cultural Background Activity , 

^Students complete thg following exercise. 

Sfedents are asked to imagine diemselves moving 
back in time. What ate your ancestors like 75 years 
ago? What are your parents/relatives like now? . 

1. Does your cultural heritage affect you in any 
way today (i.e., in your sexual roles, your work 
choices, your educational ^pirations, etc.)? 

2. List at least ohe'lhing that you do now that is 
culturally determined. ; ^ 

' 3, Think of die tilings diat you presendy do. Can 
'* : you identify some of them that involve , subcul- ' 
.tures? List those that do. ^ 

4. Identify patterns of thinking and behaving that 
exist in your family. List tfie patterns that you 
are repeating. List the patterns that you have 
changed. , ' . 

Relate the information that you learned about your- 
' self- from -this, exercise' to your interests, educational 
andvvoc^tional goals^ Should you change your diinkiiig 
in any w^to better reflect who you are? 

^ This activity can be done either on an individual 
basis or in a small gipup setting. 

\- * . ' . > . 

Senior High Age 

Descriptors Activity / 

« * - . > . • 

Students are asked to do a research, project where 
each student is asked to interview 10 Vdults, 10 adoles- 
cents, and 10 elementary school students. The students 
doing the research are requested to aslt only one ques- 
tion: Who are you? The research&rs then note what the 
person says in response to this question.^ When some- 
one respoiids^ fey giving his name, this iis just noted or 

: tsillie^d butth6;:m^ researchers should 
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•be how peopl^Nlescribe themselves when > asked 'who 
they are. After all the stiidents have had an opportunity > 
to. obtain the necessary data; the students xan^roughly 
tally the results using specific categorical tallies of 
responses. Then the results are noted for the three 
different" populations.. The Qjcperience; should then be 
processed but utiliiiLg reference to the results and the 
«rel^tionsl)ip between how peopie view tl^mselves in 
relationship to ^hat people do/ . ' 

This acfivit/^n be dene with f rojm 10 tp 2p .student!5^''v 

Senior High Age 
Pefinitions Activity 

/A. .Each sthdent v^rites his/her definition of the. 
• word work. . , 

, B.-Each student writes? his/her definition of the 
vfOTdoccupation.j^. ^ ■ . , . .o 

. C. Each student writes his/her definition of , the 
word career. 

The group's members ^e then asked to share the 
definitions of eaich word. First of all^ the definitions of 
the word work then occupation and career. These iiefi- 
nitions are then recorded either, on a blackboard or on 
a sheet' of paper. Then the students are asked to brain- 
storm to .come.'up with s£y other definitions thiat may , 
^ not have been listed. Students are dien asKed what these 
terms imply that is not directly stated. Next, the couh- - 
se!or processes out the, exercise by focusing on twov v 
things: * - ; 

1. How mitch the definitions are related to the stu- - 
dents* experiences widiia rh wcrld of work? 

2. How much of the defipiticrii ftie related to things 
that students has'e heard or picked up from other 
people? 

This activity can be done .with from 5 to 25 Students. 



/ Senior High A^e 
Occupation-Statiis Activity 

A listing of ^various proTessions and occupations as 
utilized in N.OlR.Q Studies is given to the students. 
The students are then aske4 to. rank the stated occupa- 
tions based oa the status'that each occupation h"^ witif n 
our social stratification system. The students can either 
ranJC' order the^v occupations or orditv. the occupations 
based on* a zerd'^tOiOne hundced^piqint system. Then the ;: ; . 
students' ranking of occupations based on social status' 
can be compared with the National Opinion Rescardh * 
Center findings along with various other research, find- . 
ings in occupati6nal sociology such as the Purdue Opin- 
ion Research Polls. A discussion should follow the ex- 
ercise considering the foIlo\ying areas: * 



.1. What do you feel btcupational stratification is 
■ based on? . t 

2. Will these currdht occupadons. remain in the same 
position in the luture? 

3. In the future, what could affect ^e occupational 
sffatification position? " " " * 

. 4. HoAv: does « such an occupational stratification 
/system affect you? Your career choice? Your 
. ' education? Yourdife style? VpMr political and 
social beings? Your (|pfiriition Of success? Your 
. ' self-identity? Your goals andi aspirations? . - ' 

5. How does a^iStratificQtipn system perpetuate it- 

::/r>l.;self? .' ^ "iv.-,\. ' - ■ 

'This iactivity can be done with from 8 to 20 students* 
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, - ' Chapter -IV- ' ; , 

Working with Educational Staff, Parents, and Community 



Introdisctkin 



"A comprehensive career guidance, counseling, and 
. placement prograpi . established in any , educational 
setting should: not only involve- the students, but also 
-educational staff, parents, and the community. The 
establishment, and maintenance of a career deveilopment 
program will be very diflBcult without the full 'coopera- 
tion of^'the teachers, adriiinistrators,, and other sch<Dol 
personnel. An effectn^lf l:areer . development program, 
should mvolve parents. Counselors should work with 
parents in explaining the. career guidance program and 
in explaining the career gbidance program and in egc- 
amining the role that parents play,m the career develop-": 
inent of their sons amd 'daughters, .^so, sotne parents^ 
may feel a need to leamsmore about, the work world 
'of today and thd relationsliip between education and . 
1 career, development withia the framework' bf^ societal 
. needs.. Finally, the guWanccjjersqnnel can work within . 
- the- community in order, to utilize expertise, provide .^ 
opportunities that enhance the career guidance, coun- 
seling, and placement program, and link the educational' 
world with the vocational world. 

A discussion of the implications for a comprehensive 
career development program involving educational staS, 
.parents, and the community follows. 



Working with Educational Staff 

Guidance counselors involved ^ with career develop- 
ment, should involve themselves y/ith the entire educa- 
tional staff. Everyone from food personnel and main- 
tenance personnel to the principial ahd th&vsuperinten- 
dent have distinct contributions that: each can make. A 
comprehensive career guidance, counseling, and.glacej'' 
ment program can be defined as a systematic^e&oxt^ 
involving all educational personnel aimed at the total 
development' of the person (cpgiiitive and"^ afeective 
development within the context of p$ycho-social matur- 
ity). The degree to which the school counselbr involves 
these personnel reflects the counselor's creativity, scope, 
and depth/ The number of staff particij^ants and the 
^mount of staff participation will be directiy correlated 
With the success or lacK o£ success of. the comprehensive 
^career-guidance program. 

In- order ta assure Lhat ^ree^:guidan^^ tlj^ 
breadths of scope necessary>vl^I^ac;^'omp^ il^^isBls; 
guidance pei^nneL jntist be<tome ^ m^ the" 
jarea of systems development;;iSys!lems development ^ 
"^l)e defined as aii approach^toward bt;gani2atiotial change 
that considers the \aripus parts of a^h organization that 




are interrelated to the >yhole. When one part or syktem 
of the prganization is changed the entire organization is 
cBanged.-The school is aii organization. and the various 
populations within the/school are systems: teachers, 
maintenance personnel/ adjjiinistrators, guidance staff, , 
etc. The counselor's /effort to utilise one's poteritisJ 
piust be aimed ?.i facilitating the various noncounseling 
popiJations to work together as a unified wHble. In : 
order "to meet this^need the counselor must become 
familiar with process cpnsultation. The counselor 'in- 
volved with career guidance ,viU experience both being * 
utilized and sought. out as a consultant and seeking out. ^ 
other members^of the^qducational staff as consultants. 
According tO/Fulhner and Bernard (1972) tiie specific 
go^s'of consultation are: 

1. To improve and enhance Ihe learning environr 
ment for students, teachers, parents, and admini- 
strators. / • ^ ' r 

2. To improve communication by enhancmg the 
information flow among the significant persons 
in the learning environment. . . ; 

3. To bring togejifer persons of diverse roles and 
functions to engage in the common task of en- 
hancing th$? learning environment of significant 
others. .. v : 

4. To extend the services of experts^ 

5. To increase the ability of the educational staff to 

* deal with a'' wider range of differences among: 
students. ^- ^ 

To help others in the process of learning how to 
learn about behavior. . 

7. To help create an environment containing all ^he 

signfficant components of a good learning milieu. 
^ ' 8. * To trigger self-help organization.'* 

In ^relation to process consuUg tipn, knowledge and 
skill in group „cpmSunicatioh ''^fe^'-.atiy facilitates the 
. counselor's work* Muctf of xthe guidance personnel's 
contact with the educatiqpal staff occurs within the . 
context of group situations; staff meetings, committee 
meetings, in-service training; etc. Thusril^ejmportance 
of guidance personnel becoming, skilled m group pro- 
cedures cannot"beoyerstressed. « . 

' gijidancp staff caq utilize tiie following develbp- 
. ..Omental 'techniques in workiig witii other eflucational 
" * 4^taff in initiating ^nd implementing a comprehensive 

career guidance, counseling and placement program. . 

^Daniel FuMmer and Harold Bernard, Tha Schbol Counscior- 
ConsiiUant, Boston: HbiightQin Miiflin Go , 1972. 
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1. ^Assessment — The guidance pcasonnel should 
assess current programs operative within the 
school and the community dealing with the gen- 
eral area of car^r developmeht and determine . 
the n^ for additional programs utilizing a 
comprehensive guidance, counseling and place- 
ment approach. The self-concept model of career 
development can serve as a vehicle to implement > 
such an approach. In Minnesota, the current 
emphasis on career education provides an excel-, 
lent beginning poir^t from which to assess the 
degree to which the students affective domain will 
be dealt with in any systematic fashion relating 
to his career development . 

2. Exploration — Once a need has been established, 
the guidance staff can eJiolore the possibility of 
developing a more effective program in careef 
guidance, counseling, and placement by becom- 
ing involved with already ^ existinjg programs. 
Counselors should, "inaic every "Effort to relate 
their career development program to other exist- 
ing programs involving career development both 
in the school and in the community. 

3. Involvement — Guidance personnel can ask 
members of the educational staff Jo serve as con- ^ ^ 
sull^ts to the guidance department in the area 

of career development. At this point the cbtin- 
r . selors may choose to involve^ administrators, 
maintetiance personnel^ etc. The more people 
involved the broader the base and ffie more 
diverse the input into the^rcareer guidance pro- , 
gram. Each person tfial ^jifa'- -involved . with the 
career guidance program^ possesses distinctive 
skills, abilities, and' experiences r^^^ the 
* ^vorld of work. , 

4. Deyelopmcnt — The guidance staff together with 
consultants gathet input and develop, a program, 
in ths developmental stage^ guidance personnel 
should become involved with behavioral objec- 
tives in order to more explicitly define their pro- 
grains. 

5. Explanation — Immediately following the pro- 
gram development, the guidance staff should ex- 

\ plain tbck program in as detailed a format as 
possible to the other educational staff. Thus, 
teachers, home-school liaisons, sociid workers, 
administrators, etc., aie made aiwaro of the pro- 
posed career guidance, counseling and placement 
program ?rf their school. By usirig . the guidance 
staff as odels for self-lamination concerning 
their involvement and experience with their own 
careerjdevelopment, the explanation stage can be 
made more realistic. Modeling self-examination 

.of one's own /career development can facilitate 
self-examination of their career devetopment by 
other staff members. At this poiqt, Wo self-con- 
cept model can provide' the basic approach for 
self-examination. Thus, the staff can become 



more vitally involved with the proposed career 
guidance, counseling, and placement program. \, 

6. "^ Commifriient « — The guidancp persdnnel should 

indicate their commitment to fcareer guidance and^ 
also acknowledge the contributions and the com- 
mitment of the other staff members serving as 
consultants; . It is imperative that a clear indication 
ot the guidance staffs commitment to tiie career 
o guidance program be communipated to the edu- 
cadonal staff. The counselors may at this time 
volunteer to assist teachers in the classroom by . 
running task-orient^ or process-oriented group 
discussions relating subject matter with work and 
the student's affective development, 

7. Adjustment — The guidance staff should request 
feedback concerning the proposed career guid- 
ance, counseling, and placement program from 
other educational staff members. The staff con- 
sultants and the guidance staff should then care- 
fully^ exandne the feedback and make necessary 
adjustments vvithin.the program. Tlie adjustments 
within the .program are then communicated to 

-r:- -the^KBSr educational staff. 

8. Establishment — The guidance staff institutes the 
comprehensive career guidance, counseling, and 
placement program. The self-concept model for 
career guidahce, counseling, and placement is 

, utilized in the everyday fun^ctioning by the guid- 
ance personnel, y 

9. Communication ; — Guidance personnel make a 

- constant effort to give and receive feedback con- ' 
cenflng their career guidance program to teach- 
ers, administrators, and all other school person- 
nel. Counselors have the responsibility to keep 
the educational staff informed of program changes 
and ne4^ needs that might develdp. ^ 

10. E valuation — ^ The guidance staff should constant- 
ly evaluate their career guidance, counseling, and 
placement program. Teachers and students can 
be surveyed concerning the value of the career 
guidance program and any reconmfxendations that 
might increase the program effectiveness. 

The guidance personnel involved with career guid- 
an^, counseling, and placement must be concerned 
with and involved in the total learning environment. 
The staff must concern themselves with the concept of 
experiential learning. The total leammg envux)nment 
includes the community where a student spends 16-18 
hours per day. For students, the school should be a 
microcosm of the real world, of society in genersa. 
Therefore, counselors involved with career development 
need to work with other education staff to make sure . ' 
that , these two societies are reflective of each other and 
that career guidance, counseling, and placement in the 
schools is accompanied by an emphasis on clareer de- 
velopment in the community. ^ 



Worldng with IParents ' ' ■ ■ 

A comprehensive guidance program focused on ca- 
reer developnient via the self-concepf implies that 
guidance personnel need to become involved in die 
total world of the student and, how it effects his atti- 
tudes, behavior, e^c. Parents are very influential in 
students* career development. ^ « . 

■ Dejrelopmentally, a child first identifies with his par- 
ent following the recognition of the distinction between 
self and not self, between ojie*s body and the ribmain- 
der of one's visible environment. Critical to the devel- 
opment of self and how one sees oneself as a person 
throughout the school ' years knd beyond is the rela- 
tionship jthat existed and, presently^ exists between 
child/student and parents. Parents establish the emo-. 
tional. climate in whiph the individual first experiences 
reality; they serve as human identity models and estab- 
lish basic attitudes, beliefs, values, etc., which are ' 
uldmately incorporated .into who one is and who one 
will become. - > 

Two critical areas which 'guidance personnel must 
"exploit are an. individual's current self-sappraisal as it 
is related to the individual's perceived parents opinion 
of him/her snd tbe indfvidual's parents perception of 
his/her worth, abilities, morals, sexuality, physical 
attributefs, intelligence, health, future, etc. 

The first^rea can be pursued by meeting with stu- 
dents individually and/or in groups to discuss how 
one's ^ome environment influences hbw^ne perceives 
oneself in light of the above variables and how this 
influence is, incorporated 'into one's concept of self. 
Ijicreased awareness of how one comes to perceive 
oniKelfjhrou^i-^-hon^t-appraisal-of^the-factor in- 
"iluenctag this perception can lead to the reassessment . 
of who one is and who one would like to become. 
Consequently, through this process one can begin to 
establish an identity which' is:'more internalized versus : 
taking on someone jelse's identity and centering be- 
havior, on external expectations. * 

The second critical area^f concern is to become 
involved with parents of students through some planned 
and systematic way. This may iriean moving out of the 
school building and into' the homes of students to 
interact with ^e family in their natural environment. 
Dialogue centered around how parents ^>erceive their 
children in terms of worth, abilides, etc., can be crucial 
in understanding the total world of the student. 

Intervention on ihc part of counselor becomes neces-* 
sary if discrepancies exist between how a particular 
student 'perceives himself /herself as compared to what 

" that student's parents perceive. This intervention may 
need to involve counselor, parents,- and student working 

. together to achieve an integration of the perceptions. 

Calling together groujfs of parents to teach them 
about self-development and the interrelatedness of be- 
havior and"self-cbnccpt inleffns of themselves and their 



offspring could lead to better imderstanding, hence . 
better communication between parents, students and the 
school. , 

The choosing of a career is dependent on such factors 
as: one's perception of self in relation to the world of 
work, the expectation of parents and significant others, 
the .knowledge and exposure to the world of work, 
. one's achievement level, who one would like to be, etc. 

Guidance personnel need to become aware of parents ^ 
expectations in regard to what they hope their son or 
daughter will become. These expectations may reflect 
their needs more than the needs of their son or daugltiter, 
ipay reflect unrealistic goals based on misperceptions of 
who their son or daughter woiild like to be, may be 
based on their y^iw system which i^not n:ecessarily the 
value system of their son or daughter and may be based 
on limited or outdated knowledge and experience in the 
world of work. 

.Awareness on the part of the counselor of the inter- 
relatedness between student-parent otjpectations as h 
effects career choices should lead to increased inter- ° 
action between studebt and parent which i$ initiated 
and maintained on a continuous basis by the counseling 
'\ staff. ^ , 

/ >- . . . 

To/^achieve.the goai, to find and secure the right place 
in the working world; one .that will enhance the self and 
perpetuate' one's striving toward the best one is able to 
become, makes: .it mandatory that guidance staff be 
intricately involved ^vyith parents of students as part of 
their function within the framework of a comprehensive 
career development program. 

Working with the Commiuihy 

In order to facilitate a comprehensive career guid- 
ance, counseling, and placement program, the coun- 
selor must become involved with the community. The: 
counselor must move out of his office and school into 
the community where the counselor can involve repre- 
sentatives from business, industry, labor, civil service, 
and various professions with the career development 
program. Representatives from thes^ populations know 
job requirements, entry level skills, exact job descrip- 
tions, occupational mobility, personal characteristics of 
successful individuals, and the job market. TTiis infor- 
mation provides extremely valuable input into a career 
guidance program. These representatives can also help 
^vide the needed experiential component for a career 
development program. Contacts with representatives 
from business and industry can also greatly assist tlie 
guidance pers'^nnel in career placement. The guidance 
staff should utili2e the community resources available. 
Thef .'process by which the counselor might enlist the 
services of these representatives is as community con- 
sultants to the school. . -^.7^ 

" A comprehensive career development program will 
involve the implementation of the experiential learning 
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model. The new concepts in career development de- 
mand thai a counselor move out of a school setting to 
become involved with significant others in the establish- 
ment of experiential learning programs outside of the 
school. Assuming that teriritpry defines relationships, it 
is imperative that students experience thi6 reality of the 
work world. The importance of the environmental 
framework involved with career guidance, counseling, 
and placement is illustrated by Robert O'Hara's (1971) 
comment: V 

"Through the process of differentiation and into-/ 
gratiou thenris gradually formed a vocational self- 

• image. The key element in the formation of this 
self-image is the process bf interaction with other ^ 

» people met in the vocational environment. The 
vocational self-image, grows and develops as the 
student evaluates himself, as others evaluate him. 
and ai he perceives their evaluations."^ 

Another consideration for the counselor involved' 
with career guidance is, the formatipn of working rela- 
tionships with community counseling agencies. Com- 
munity counseling agencies vary from state employment 
services to^counter-cullure agencies. Community coun- 
seling ageiicie^s can contribute a great deal to a school 
based career development program. Working relation- 
ships with community agencies can offer the guidance 
staff the following services: 

1. Community agencies can provide resource per- ^ 
- sonnel and materials to assist guidance staffs with 
career counseling and placement 
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Community agcncies\ utilize extensive referral 
services involying thc\ total counseling spectrum. 
Included in the jreferr^sources are emplaymient 
counselbg ana job pl^em^Ti2K*well-as4QbJ^^ 
ing centers, ijhe referral procedure as it exists in 
community counseling agencies usually is far 
more extensive than the few referral agencies 
used*by schools. \ . ' 



^Robert.?. O'Hara. 
David Cook (Ed.) C^uidan 
Boston, Allyn and Bacpn 



uidancc for Career Development", in 
lance for Education in Revolution, 
Inc.. 1971. 



3. Community agencies offer strong community 
support bases from which they operate. These 
support bases can provide valuable community. 

. support for comprehensive pareer guidance pro^ 
' grams. 

4. Counter-culture ^agencies provide the guidance 
personnel with an opportunity to learn more 
about youth culture, 

• ■ *■ ,1 

5. Community agencies also provide, alternatives 
for students that the guidance staff cannot reach. 
The community agencies can serve as excellent 
referrals. 

In the area of community involvement as in the area 
of Educational staff ipvol^pient, the guidance staff find 
theniselves involved with the consulting process. Some 
strategies that guidance personnel .may employ in work- 
ing with the community: .. ^ 

1. As previously mentioned, the' guidance staff 'can 
utilize community resources as consultants. Gen- 
erally, the representatives ^from the community 
have a great deal of knowledge'to contribute- to a 
comprehensive <:ounseling effort. 

2, Counselors can establish work study, internship, 
and apprenticeship programs involving the busi- 
ness, industry, union, and professional commun- 
ity representatives. , . 

^~Jr^iiie-^daAcc/personnel can build a strong sup- 
port base wiSunThexommunitj 

4., The guidance staff can become involveff~"N^h- 
students and parents on their territory. ^ 

5. The counselors can become ni6re familiar with 
the values and attitudes of the y^uth culture. 

idancc staff through involvement with 
counter-culture agencies can demonstrate their 
commitment to the student and at the same time * 
establish rapport. . .. . 

For a further discussion bf sociological considerations 
see Appendix B. 
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Appendix A 

(Psychologrical Considerations) 



PsydMdbglcal Con^eratioiis 

Man is a biologlcali psychological and intellectual 
being Continuously interacting with his environment in 
an^ evolving/ developmental way. Assuming that qne's 
a/^tions are determined by who one is and who one , 
vould like to be makes it imperative to look at career 
/guidance, counseling and placement from a develop- 
mental viewpoint in order to coincide with man's pro- 
gressing through a series of stages based on physical 
growth, psychosocial growth, and intellectual grdwth 
patterns. The^se growth patterns have been degned and_ 
elaborateii by Erikson, Piaget, Tohlberg, Havighurst, 
and others. 

According to Erikson, Piaget, etc., an mdividual 
moves from one stage to another, in a systematic way 
as deterniined .by tibe person's having mastered the 
tasks at a particular stage to some degree of adequacy 
which then precipitates a readiness to move onto the 
next stage. Each succeeding stage increases in its de^. 
mahds on the individual in terms of complexity of • 
skills (cogmtive, affective, interpersonal, etb.) required 
to master the tasks in that stage. 

Use of the term stage to describe development is in 
reality making a descriptive summary^ statement direct- 
ing one's attention to a particular set of behaviors at a 
particular time. The particular set of behaviors observ- 
able at each stage is the product of its antecedeiits and 
simultaneously coincides with preparation for the next 
stage in one's development. Thus, the development 
through the concept of stages is progressive and cumu- 
lative. Also, it involves differentia^on at a more, com- 
plex level with increasin^^ge and experience.. 

Figure 1 illustrates a conceptual framework incor- 
porating Erikson's and Piaget's developmental stages 
superimposed on the development of self. This concep- 
tual framework encompasses the primary years through 
senior high school years. The framework for the devel- 
opment of «3elf is based on ideas from Piaget's and 
Erikson's . development^ "^tages combined with the 
authors' perceptions derivdi' from, a variety of educa- 
tional experiences. ' 

In order to initiate, establish, and maiQtainji com- 
prehensive career development program, counselors 
need to concern themselves with the implications of this 
developmental framework in terms of planning specific 
programs geared to varying age groups. The stages of 
development portion of the conceptual framework is 
self-explanatory as is the school years segment. The 
developnientol stages of Eriksoh that apply to the school 
"ears encompassed within this framework are: Initm-; 
dve vs. Guflt, Industry vs. Inferiority, Identity 
Diffusion, Intimacy vs. Isolation, and Generativity vs. 



Self-Absorption. T lese stages relate to the mdividual's 
psychosocial development In terms of defining- the 
radius of significant relationships and significant people. 
(Note the direction of movement from significant people 
within .the immediate environment to significant people 
within the concept of the universe.) The radius of signi- 
ficant relationships represents the territorial confines 
defining^the progressive movement of the mdividual 
from the basic lamily unit to the universe. This move- 
ment is defined bo^ in terms of people and ideas; 
people bemg, further defined in the significant people 
s'egm*ent of conceptual framework. Piaget's stages of 
cognitive development encompassed in this framewor^^ , 
are the end of the preoperational stage, the entire 
concrete operations stage moving into the formal oper- ; 
ations,stage which progresses in complexity as students 
reach senior high school. These stages provide the basis 
lor the focal mode of learning which is progressive and 
cumulative as expressed in Figure 1 under the heading 
"Focal Mode of Learning". - 

The underlying implications of Piaget's Theory is ' 
that the learning process must incorporate three basic 
components: abstract, experiential, and practical. The 
abstract component can be defined as vicarious learning 
resulting from the reading of books, viewing films, etc. 
The experiential component refers to learning that 
comes about as a direct result of experience in a life 
setting. The third and final component, the practical 
component includes direct application of knowledge 
gained vicariously^ direct application of knowledge 
gained experientiaUy, or a direct application of knowl- 
edge gained from an integration of the abstract and 
experiential components. Hie focus and the amount of 
emphasis placed on each component varies according' 
to the developmental age of tiie individuals. For ex-; , 

^ ample, in planning a career development program for 
primary grade level youngsters the counselor should 
focus on the experiential learning, Piaget's concrete 
stage. (Focusing on one component, either abstract, 
experiential, or ^practical does not imply the mutual 
exclusion of the other two components but rather a 
weighting of emphaisis on a particular component) A 
carber development program focusing ' on the inter- 
mediate years should be. weighted on the experiential 
component, but incorporating more of the abstract and 

"THepfactical components. During the junior iigh years, 
the career development program should focus on al- 
most a balanced weighting between abstract, experien- 
tial, and practical learning. A career guidance, counsel- 
ing; and placement program in the senior high school 
should focus on the abstract component but still incor- 
porate the experiential component A senior high career 
guidance program should also focus* on the practical 
component to allow students*to test out their knov.'ledge 
and experiences. The; following figure, l^gure 4| graph- 
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icafly represcnts'the wcij^ting formulae that could serve 
as a guide for the planning of career development prOr_ 
grami at various developmental leyels. 



Implications of the above mentioned psychological 
considerations will be further elabo^rated in Chapter 3 
by dealing wittji specific aids> activides^^ and examples. 



\ 



Figure 4 . 
GRADE LEVEL — CAREER DEVELOPMENT COMPONENT FOCIJS 



Grade-Level 



/ 



Component , ; 
(fpprozbnate bfeakdQm)^ 



Primax7 

Intermediate 
JnHigh 



ADSfZttCI 

25%-17V4% 

' 30%-2d% 
35%-32V4% 
X 

50%-65% 
' X 



Sr. High . 

' X — Represents Primary Focus of Career Development Program 



. Ei]icrlcntial 

50%-65% 
. X 
-i40%-60% 
' X 
r 30%-35% 
X 

20%-15% 



Practical 

, 25%-17Vi% 

.30%-20% 



35%-32V4% 

X ■ 
30%-20% . 
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Appendix B 
(Sociological Considerations) 



Sociological Consideratioiis 

The role of the gw^ance person in career, develop- 
ment necessitates examiilation of the sociological- imr- 
plications, related to the world of work. A sociological 
topic most crucial to career guidance, counseling^ and 
placement is the concept of occupational mobility 'as it 
relates to the occupational stratification s^tem. Re- 
search points to the conclusion that occupational 
mobility within our social system is limited. The limits 
affecting occupational mobility appear to be a result 
. of several factors: tmequal access to training, lack of 
"knowledge of and: exposure to the world of work, 
societal stereotypies or career opportumties for women 
and minority ^oups, an occupational dis^ibution and 
motivation systep based upon extrinsic rewards, andl. 
control over entry into occupations by unions and 
professional organizations. - «> > ' 

Some counselors are defining their roles in a political- 
social context. TheAmerican Personnel, and Guidance 
Association is iD^Kming more actively involved with 
• political legislation and social issues affecting the coun- 
selor and his role within societ}\ Career guidance, 
counseling, and placement necessitates that the counr 
selor role be partially defined in terms of political and 
social action. Counselors involved with career develop- 
ment must work within their local conynunities, states, 
and on a national level to facilitate social change that 
would eliminate or curtail s6me-of-the-limitations-that . 
support an occupational stratification system based on 
limited opportunity and limited mobility. 

Some strategies that guidance personnel may employ 
to wokk toward changing the current occupation^ 
stratification system are: 

1. Counselors dirough4ocal, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations can work through political 
and social action to open the access to training, 
experience, and actual job opportunities. 
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Counselors can become mvolved with career 
-"education and contribute their expert power in an 
effort to expose students to the opportunities that 
the world of work provides. Jhis involvement 
should focus on a systematic effort to provide an 
interpersonal affectively oriented component to 
career education models. 

. Counselors can work to alter stereotypes concern- 
ing job opportunities, roles, values, and goals that 
affecVa student's careejr development. The coun- 
selor's interaction with teachers, administrators, 
and staff can facilitate a change in attitudes that 
contribute to placing limitations on' a person's 
career development. The guidance personnel 
through individual and group counseling can 
work to expand student awareness concerning 
the opportiinities available in the world of work. 

. Counselors can work with local unions and pro- 
fessional organizations to create opportunities for 
experiential learning as well as to attempt to 
open '4h& access to membership within these 
organizations. . "' i'; . - - 

" ■ ' ■ . ■ 

Counselors can visit aad interact with employees 
of various local industries and businesses. During 
.:the. interaction process, guidance. personnel can 
learn much about employee job satisfaction and 
'the employee's feelings concerning occupational, 
mobility within that\spetific work setting. 

. Counselors can become involved with two areas 
of sociology: the sociology of occupations and 
social stratification. These two areas of sociology 
contribute much research that may aid the coun- 
selor to better understand the sociological impli- 
cations that accompany career development. 
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